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CHAPTER I. 

Peter the Great, eleven years after the battle 
of Pultava, established a line of posts from th# 
Volga to the Don, to protect •liis country from the 

incursions of the unsubdued tribes to the south* The 

• • 

Russian frontier posts are now on the banks of the 
Araxes an<J beyond it, seven hundred miles in ad¬ 
vance Of the poshioij they then occupied. 

As a question of general historjT, it might be 
interesting to inquire by what? mqpns Russia "has 
been enabled, besides her acquisitions in Europe,— 
including Finland, Ingria, Estonia, Livonia, Cour- 
laud, Lithuania, and th« most important part of the 
remainder of Poland, tli£ southern Ukraine, the 
Crimea, Bessarabia, &c. &c.—to acquire at the same 
time an extension of her southern frontier,*4ncluding 
t dSrritftry equal to France or Spain. But dthe in¬ 
quiry be com eg infinitely more interesting, when* it 
is reg&rded with reference to the political cbnse- 



quences of her aggrandizement in Asia, and to the 
light which may ^be llirow^ on her views and the 
principles of her policy b| an examination \>f fife 
course she has pursued wl^e her proceedings were 
least exposed to the scrutiny o* coylroHed by the 
influence of European nations. It is t here 4 hat the 
genius of her policy assumes the fewest disguises ; 
that the veil which has concealed the deformity of 
its features from the eyes of Europe is most trans¬ 
parent, and adjusted with 4east cafe. 

When Peter mounted the throne of Russlh, in 

1689, she had. no commercial sea-port excepting 

• • 

Archangel. His owif genius, aided Ijy an inter- 

t" 

course with Europeans, led him early to appreciate 
the vast importance of commerce; and as the trade 
with India had ever been regarded as a certain 
source-of wealth to the nations which in different 
ages had enjoyed it, his first military enterprise was 
an attempt, in 1695, to possess himself pf a port on 
the sea of Asoph, for the avowed purpose of draw¬ 
ing back into one of its ajicient channels* what, in 
the deficiency of more precise knowledge, was in 
general terms designated the coihmerce of the East. 
Taganrog was destined to become the emporium of 
a traffic which was to enrich his empire; and two 

* The Greeks, while their empire flourished—the Kiiigs of 
Pontus, before—and the Genoese, after that era, made the Crimea 
an emporium lor the commerce of India, which was partly .carried 
by the Persian Gulpli through Persia to Georgia and fe I mere .A, 
anfl partly through Herat to the Caspian, and up the river Kur to 

Yg* a > (Whence it was brake manner transported to the Phasis 

and vi p * 

3 CriLiea. 



small vessels built at Voronege, and floated down 
tlie 1 >on to the sea, constituted tha first naval effort 
ofSh.i <5zar. 

• . • 

His journey into Euj#pe opened t© *1401 other 

views; and*teazling him the value df European as 
well as “Oriental commerce, led him to desire an 
establishment on the Baltic. Even at this period 
he seemsto have confemplated the acquisition of 
Livonia, to which Russia pretended to have some 
antiquated claim. *His successes against the Swedes 
put Ifiim in possession of a port on that northern 
sea; and when the victory of Pultav# had relieved 
him from alj, apprehension^ qf *the military power of 
Charles the Twelfth, and established the reputation 
of his own army, .lie turned towards Turkey, whose 
power was even then supposed to be tottering, 
whose Christian subjqpts were believed to be ripe 
for revolt, and‘on whose ruins it was not doubted 
that the conqueror of Charles could exalt his own 
power. 

Referring to a treaty which Peter %ad concluded 
with the Chinese, M. de Voltaire <*bservos, " if ne 
fut pas si aise d’aroir la paix avec les Turcs : le 
terns meme par aisgait venu de s'clever sur leu~ 

mines .Pierre profita de ces circonstances pdur 

agueyir ses trQupes, et pour se doiflner s’il pouvait 
l’empire de la mer noir.”* 

TJ^e disastrous campaign of 1711 disj5efled for a 
tTme* the delusion.as to the weakness and Speedy 
dissolution of “the Ottoman ertipire, as well, as? t£e 
belief in tfce discontent of her Christian •subjects ; 
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and the treaty of Falk sen*, which stipulated the sur¬ 
render of Taganrog and A$oph, annihilated the com¬ 
mercial projects of Peter on that sea. But stability 
of purpose 0 was one of the elements of his power, 
and the intention to establish an, Oriental.commerce 
never ^deserted him. Neither his successer in the 
north, nor his defeat in Turkey, diverted or deterred 
him from pursuing the scheme. Having failed to 
turn one extremity of the Caucasus, he directed his 
attention to the other, aisd abandoned the sea of 
Asoph to occupy himself more intently on the Cas¬ 
pian. Such was his avidity to accomplish this fa¬ 
vourite object, that all regard to faith and honour 
seemed to abandon him whfen a respect for either 
appeared to impede its execution. The man, who, 
when he was in the most perilous position, declared 
he would rather surrender t,o the Turks a large por¬ 
tion of his dominions than tarnish *his honour by 
delivering up the rebel Cantemir to his master, was 
not induced to fulfil the stipulations of the' 1 treaty 
which saved him from destruction, till a threat of 
war" and the intervention of foreign powers forced 
him at length, after nearly t\Vb years of evasion, 
to put the Porte in possession of Asoph and Ta¬ 
ganrog. 

In 1717 he rent Prince Alexander Bekevitch on 
ati embassy to the Khan of Khiva; and providing 

j * A vfllags on the Pruth. where the treaty was signed in -July, 
17-11 , that saved the Emperor, the Empress', and the Russian artt-y, 
which w?s surrounded, enfeebled, and starving. 11 



his representative, who professed to be advancing on 
a^frier^lly # mission, yith*an escort <ff several thousand 
men, directed hjin to s£ize, in # tlie country of .the 
prince to whose court W^was accredited, the gold¬ 
mines winch it? wa£ erroneously supposed to contain. 
A baser* act of treachery, or one more sordid, could 
not have been contemplated; and the deceit by 
which so atrocious a violation of faith afid honour 
was .rendered abortive can scarcely—if we suppose 
the design to haye been ascertained—be considered 
a crime. The* K hi vans, too weak to offer open 
resistance, dissembled they* feelings, 9 and professing 
their inability to furnj^h .subsistence to so large a 
body ii; one place, prevailed on the diplomatic in¬ 
vader to divide ’his army into small parties, which 
were quartered for the winter in detached villages. 
The inhabitants, on * preconcerted signal, fell Upon 
them and cut them off, except a few who remained 
slaves for life. 

The following ytar he sent an embassy to Persia, 
the object of which was the "implement of his com¬ 
mercial relations with that county, ami the esta¬ 
blishment of a trade with India. An arrangement 
was entered into,# by which the whole of i^e silk 
exported from Persia was to be sent to RusSia; 
but* the attempt to ojfcm a cofnmfuiication with 
India was unsuccessful, though, fortjyyears before 
^tljj^tyne, a Russian agent had penefrafed to the 
qpurt of Aurungeebe: and » the early paft of the 
reign, of Peter, Russian traders were sejtlecj# in 
India 



M%er Weis, the governor of Kandahar—who 
afterwards led th<$ Afghans*) thy cuiqueM of^l’er^i 
—encountered this embassy at Isfahan ; and pro¬ 
bably finding him disgustV'l with the abuses pnd 
follies of Shall* Sultan Hoosseirf s government, the 
Russia*; ambassador established an intercourse with 
him. Tlie impre*ssions the Meer received from his 
' communications with thaf functionary, were such as 
led him to express, without Reserve, his alarm at the 
ambitious scheihe of Eastern conquest which tins 
people even then entertained. IfeVas himself', in 
the sequel, the cause of furnishing them with a pre¬ 
text for passing the gre/it natural hairier which 
appeared to cut them oft‘ from ilie countries {«> ihe 
seuth. 

The last sovereigns of the hophy dynasty, which 
ruled Persia for about three centuries, were weak 
and degenerate princes, to wiiurn tl’e nation sub- 
mitted from habits of attachment and religious regard 
to the race, but who had permitt dull its institutions 
to fall into decay, rnd whose authority was not sufh- , 
cient to protect the productive classes irons ihe 
oppression of the petty tyrants, whose extortions are 
at all times restrained only by the vigorous exercise 
of Superior power. 

In Mahomed an countries, generally, the crown 
and the people have f«r the most part been allied to 
a certain'extent against the local governors ant 1 the 
executive officers of the state. The sovereign trusts 
to the maps of the people for the means to chepk, the 
ambition of the nobles ; and the people look to the 



throne for protection against their oppressions. # An 
ii^med^ate effect of weakness and inefficiency in the 
pjince, and one of the gr<*atest evils attendant onjbis 
reign, is the imp.unity j#. confers on thfc arbitrary 
exactors hf*the*people’s substance, byMestroying the: 
value of^the peasant’s right of appeal. Left without 
any protection but the physical m&ms of resistance, 
to which he is slow to have* recourse, he rafely takes< 
up arms in his own deft nee till he has nothing left 
to defend. The bolder fhen addict themselves to 
pinnuer ; the mere timid submit, and pray for better 
times. 

Such was*the state of ShaJilSultaii Hoossein’s em- 
p’uv vldcli extended from Dcrbend to Kandahar. 
Tin key taking advantage of the weakness of Persia, 
lead adzed .<H her western provinces from the base 
of t he Caucasus to tlui hanks of the Passitigris, «md 
occupied the i wintry as far asHamadanand Ardebil. 
As early as ]71 '2 twenty thousand Lesguees had 
des< i.'ucil from •tha eastern extremity of the Cau- 
/■:. C.i mouutaius to ravage4he plains* of Sheerwan, 
and evict from its peaceful inhabitants.an irnTein- 

jg 

it’ideation for the yearly donations with which the 
Shah had been m # the habit of purchasing tfydr for¬ 
bearance, !>ut of which the iudigence#of the sovereign 
or the corruption of his servants lfad for some time 
deprived them. These savage mountaineers hdd 
\ya§fe the country with fire and sword, Slaughtering 
indiscriminately all who opposed them. Thelnhabit- 
ants # of Shaiilakhi, amongst whom were three* hun¬ 
dred Russian subjects, were massacred; afid Russian 



property, amounting, it is pretended*, to four mil¬ 
lions of silver roubles, b^panu^ the bootyr o^‘ thepr 
murderers. fThe Afghans,! a few years after the%e 
events, rosfe 4n the southAnstern, extremity of # the 
empire, and, Iefl by Meer Weis, marolied'fibm Kan- 
daliar to besiege the Shah in Ispahan. 

Peter vainly dfemanded redress for the injury he 
&had suffered from the Lessees. The unfortunate 


Shah was not in a condition to afford it, and was 

* t m 

protracting an c almost lfbpeless resistance to the 
rebels, while he implored the assistance of the £zar. 
That monarch rliad his own views to serve, and his 


own objects to accomplish. The conjuncture was 
favourable, and he determined to profit by it. On 
the pretext of punishing the Lesguees (after a lapse 
of ten years), and of carrying succours to the Shah, 
he prepared to seize as large apportion as possible of 
that prince’s territories. 

“ Pierre,” says his historian and eulogiot, “ resolut 
de se faire justice lui-meme, et, ; d e'profiter des de- 
sordres de la Perse.'* 


“ Nous verronV’ says the same author, “ comment 
le Sha, ou Empereur Persan, Hussein, persecute par 
des rebplles, implora l’assistance de Pierre, et corn- 
meat Pierre apr&s avoir soutenu des guerres si diffi¬ 
cile contre les- Turcs et contre les Suedois, alia ,eon~ 


querir trois provinces de Perse.” 


* Four millions of silver *, oubles are equal to 640,000/.; a stun 
farSexcceding the annual antpunt pf the whole Russian trade with 
Persia at thtf time. • 



The thirst for eastern commerce and conquer was 
ater to^ strong for lps sense of justice or good faith. 
Having signally failed in the attempt towfraisehimgelf 
on Jhe ruins of Turkeys he bequeathed ’that enter¬ 
prise to *h*fs simceslors, and availed himself of the 
more dilapidated condition of the Persian «mpire, 
which held out a promise of speedier and more cer¬ 
tain success. 

“ Pierre mqditait ddpuis long-terns le projet de 
dominer sur le pier Caspienne ]>ai f une puissante 
marine, et de fafre passer par ses etats le commerce 
de la Per.se et d’une partie^de Tinder II avait fait 
sonder les «p r °f°ndeurs dy cette mer, examiner les 
cotes ej, dresser des cartes exactes.” 

Having prepared a great armament at Astrachaif, 
he published on the 15th of June, 1722, a manifesto, 
the terms of which are strangely contrasted ditlThis 
real design. It is altogether a remarkable docu¬ 
ment—fulhof professions of attachment to the Shah 
whose territories Ik was about to seize, and whose 
inability to afford him redress against the Lessees 
he acknowledges. He calls "bin* his •“ old good 
friend, the Shah”—his “great friend and neigh¬ 
bour,”—his “ dear,friend promises to the subjects 
of Persia and Turkey security and protection if they 
affoid no assistance to the Lesgudes, "and remain in 
their houses—but threatens them witl\ plunder find 
death, fire and sword, if they desert their habita¬ 
tions ; and profanely adds, |‘You, and you alone, 
will be to blcftne for this, und will have to an^w’erjlor 

® • 0 At • 

it at the second coming of the 4jord our Crod.” So 



early.did this nation*begin to cloak its most question¬ 
able acts with apj|eals to Ibeaveij. 

the course of the nex# month he set out on lys 
expedition *td Persia, accaltapanied by the Empress 
and an army o\ above fifty thousand men.** ‘Twenty- 
two thousand infantry, and three thousant? sailors, 
trained to act on shore, crossed^ the Caspian in four 
hundred ‘hnd forty-two Vessels; the cavalry pro¬ 
ceeded by land. The enterprise was not without 
some appearand! of danger ; the passes were narrow 
and easily defensible, “ mais dans l’ahurchie on etait 
Ja Perse on poirvait tout tenter*.” An attack from 
a detached tribe of the Lesguees was easily repulsed, 
and the echoes of the Caucasian straits resounded 
for the first time the thunder of Russian cannon and 
the victorious shouts of her armies. Derbend was 
occupied without opposition, a»d the silver keys f of 
the town and citadel delivered to the Czar, who re¬ 
turned to Astrachan in October, having •■first estab¬ 
lished the siege of Bakoo. On- his arrival in the 
Volga he sent a force to occupy the province of 
Gheelan, which produces the chief part of the silk of 
Persia: there liis troops entrenched themselves, and 
successfully resisted all the attempts of the Persians 


Voltaire. 

A * These "keys, like those of Tabreez, sent by General Paskovitch 
t#the Emperor, fere most probably made for the occasion, for the 
locks used on Asiatic fortresses could not be unscrewed with a 
key of silver. The keys of ^abreefr, it is ascertained, were ■ riftc 
onljf made for the purpose or. being sent to Russia, but were pat 
intow'trong acid to corrode tlie surface and give*them an appgayance 
of antiquity.'' 



to e\pel them. “ Pierre ne put alors,” says hi$ his¬ 
torian, jjousser pjus loin ses fonquetes*.” In 
January, 1723, lie entered Moscow in triumph, tpid 
gave, as was his wpnt, to’ the Vice-Czaf an account 
of his eXp^clition, ahd of the provinces he had con*? 
quered f$om his “ dear friend the Shah.” 

The Porte, alarmed at the conquests of Russia 
beyond the Caucasus, begafi to prepare for'war, and 
was only deterred fronf taking up arms to oppose 
them by the intgrvention of Austria and France. 
The Emperor declared, that if the Sultan should 
decide on attacking Russia, he would feel himself 
bound to defend her; and^the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, deceived into the belief that the Czar 
had marched into Persia for the sole purpose of 
assisting the Shah, urged upon the Porte the pro¬ 
priety of concurring in the generous endeavours of 
Russia to support, against his rebel subjects, the 
legitimate sovereign of a neighbouring kingdom. 
Thus, from the ‘eauliest times in which Russia has 
had a share in the politics of Eurojpe, tiave her views 
in the East been promoted by*the •ignorance winch 
made other powers her dupes and the instruments of 
her aggrandizement. 

The Shah had in the mean time sent a man naifled 
Ismael Beg oiSan embassy to the*<?oifrt of Russia, 

* In examining the views and objects of Peter I., ttte authority 
of M. tfe Voltaire has been preferred to any other, fo#two rea-* 
soils;—1st, bec|use his history w» avowedly prepare^ fi»m 
documents furnished by the court of St. Petgrsburgh; awd 2jidly, 
because he cwmot be accused of any unfavourable bits. 



for tl*e purpose of again imploring the* Emperor to 
march to his aid! He iu wved # at Astracha|» wlijle 
the,siege of Bakoo^was in •progress^; and under the 
conviction that the militar^operations 6f the Rus¬ 
sians in this quarter were directed to thS 're-estab¬ 
lishment of his master’s power, or more probably 
influenced by some less creditable consideration, 
wrote a letter to the inhabitants, of Bakoo, in which 

,.-p 

he urged them in the ljame df the Shah to surrender 
the place to the* Emperor. 1 This document was de¬ 
livered to General Matushkin, wlfom the Persian 
amI)assador fouud in the Volga, about to proceed with 
a reinforcement to assv.me command ef the army 
before Bakoo, the fall of which it contributed to 
hasten. 

But the Afghans were already in Ispahan, and 
Sh<th Sultan Hoossein was a prisoner in their hands. 
His son. Prince Tainasb, who had for some time been 
employed in raising troops in the northern provinces, 
proclaimed himself Shah, and renew ed the war with 
the rebels and the solicitations to the court of Rus¬ 
sia for aid*. Ismael Beg, who had set out as the 
ambassador of the father, became the representative 
of the *son, and in that capacity -concluded a treaty 
with Peter, by which he engaged his master to cede 
to Russia not only the provinces of i)aghistan.<and 
Gillian, widen she had already occupied, but also 
Mazanderan and Astrabad, which her armies had not 
yet approached, and phamakhi, which was in pos¬ 
session pf the Turks, 'but -which the Russians jvere 
to capture for themselves. In return for these ex- 



tensive cessions, Peter engaged, to march *an army 
into Persia, to aid the Shah agair^t the rebels who 
had dethroned his father.! 

It is obvious that Russia could* establish no claim 
to the territory peeled on these conditions, unless she 
fulfilled •them. Peter afforded no assistance to. the 
Shah, and, by withholding that assistance, forfeited 
all right to the territory of.which, according to the 
treaty, it was to be the price. But there ate other 
circumstances which giverfo this whgle transaction a 
diameter equally"discreditable to the Persian ambas¬ 
sador and to the emperor. 

By the* treaty of Ismael "Beg, Russia was not only 
to acquire every foot of ebast that Persia possessed 
on the "Caspian, where Peter had long desired tp 
dominate, and all the provinces that produced the 
silk he had been desirous to monopolize, but $ilso 
the only provinces on which Shah Tamasb could at 
that moment rely for support against the Afghans. 
The Turks were % in possession of all Georgia, Erivan, 
Azerbijan, Kliamsa, Kullumrow, and* Kermanshah. 
The Afghans occupied Arak, «Fars rf Yezd, Kbrflian, 
and the whole of their native country ; Malik Mah- 
mood, an adventurer from Siestan, was master of the 
greater part of Khorassan, where Nadir Kooly alone 
ventured to oppose hinn Russia .had established 
herself in Daghistan and Gliilan, and tjjiere remained 
to Shah Tamasb nothing but Mazanderarvand As- 
trabad#where Futteh AWy Khan Kajar, greafr-grand* 
farther of tHe.late Futteh Shah, had espoused 
his tatise. 



Tfyatthe Shah should have instructed his ambas- 
•ador to cedp to l|n$sia $he # only portion of his king¬ 
dom that remained to him* is altogether lncredibfe; 
and the question is put Wyojid all^douht by the fact, 
that he not onl^ disavowed the treaty .of IVirtael Beg, 
but thqp, for the firrt time, perceiving the designs of 
his dangerous nil/, sent troops to oppose the Russians, 

, at a when all his force* was hardly sufficient 
to maintain tin ? struggle with the Algh alls. 1 hat 
Ismael Beg waff induced fo betraV the trust reposed 
in him, there can, therefore, benorlouht; amPthat 
the treaty was .void by the Shah's disavowal of the 
act of his ambassador, is unquestionable ; yet Peter 
ever after continued to act as if it had been in full 
force. He not only maintained his position in Da- 
gliistan and Ghilan, but sent troops to occupy Sallian, 
the* Delta of the Kur; and,the first detachment 
having been cut ofi‘ by the inhabitants of the island, 
a second was despatched with orders to fortify itself. 
Negotiations w ere opened with,, the Porte for the 
purpose of dividing the spoils of Persia; and Peter, 
founding bis claims’ on the disavowed treaty of 
Ismael Beg, demanded that the frontiers of Turkey 
and Russia in Persia should be defined. 

c " 

Before the termination of these negotiations Peter 
died in January,’1795. 

In the folic wing yejiy under the auspices of Ca¬ 
therine the First, the treaty with the Porte was con- 
yethded, by which, without Reference to the rights of 
ses®jrsi&—without the Knowledge of her rulers*— 
to ca^ 

de "Voltaire, concluding, no doubt, from the circumstances 



without her feeing ip anywise a, party to tfie trans¬ 
action, the frontiers of th$ threep kingdoms were 
accuracy defined, in sudh a manner as to leave to 
Russia all the provinces jto which she* would have 
had ’a claim, lyid the treaty of Isirthel Beg been 
ratified, «nnd had she fulfilled the engagements she 
therein contracted. 

Tamasb remonstrated against this partition of his 
empire, and complained*of the injustice of his allies. 
The •consequence Vas remarkable: •Russia opened 
a negotiation witlftlie rebel Afghans. Having failed 
in every attempt to obtain a footing jn Mazanderan 
or Astrabati, she abandoned Her claim to these pro¬ 
vinces, and endeavourec? in so doing to strengthen 
her position in Ghilan, which was the most valuable; 
and which she had succeeded hi occupying, though 
even there her authority was confined to tha towns 
of Resht and Anzelee. She therefore concluded a 
convention # with Ashref, the chief of the Afghan 
rebels, whom tl\p treaty of Ismael Reg, the only 
ground on which she could, pretend % right to the 
Persian provinces, bound her to assist in expelling 
from the kingdom : and relinquishing her pretensions 
to Mazanderan and Astrabad, established such a 
right as he could confer to the possession of the 
other countries 

of the case, that Persia, must have h<£n a party to a treaty which 
fixed her limits, has assumed the fact that she was a party: but 
this is afnistake. The Persian government had no sh#re in the* 
transaction ; and, as s5on as he was mformed of it, the Shah ;ot 
only remonstrateR against, but successfully opposed the execution 
of the treaty. 



But all this crooked policy an 1 perversion of jus¬ 
tice and truth \V|is ot no avail - , another actor had 
appeared upon the stage, laid speedily changed the 
scene. 

Nadir Kooly, afterwards Nadii;Shqh, vws.a softie r 
of* fortune and a freebooter of Khorassau#without 
education, excepUtlie experience and rude collisions 
of his tuVbulent life, but endowed with a genius for 
war, which led him by intuitipn to anticipate the con¬ 
clusions of military scfenc#, and taught him to Wield 
with the skill of a practised lender*t}ic first army he 
ever commanded. Daring, but prudent; fierce, but 
full of wiles; with an iron frame capable of enduring 
all labour, and a mind equal to every emergency ; 
the most formidable soldier in his camp, and though 
ignorant of figures, the ablest calculator in the king¬ 
dom ; .with a ruthless heart, a gigantic intellect, and 
unbounded ambition, he fell on the troubled times 
that are fitted for such a man, and he used them as 
his own. 

Having collected about him a body of military 
adventurers, and possessed himself of several strong¬ 
holds, he was already master of a great part of 
Khorassan, when the fugitive Shah Tamasb was 
induced to accept his assistance and join his camp. 
After a short struggle for supremacy in the councils 
of the weak ^monarch, the influence of Nadir pre¬ 
vailed ; -end having put to death the Kajar chief, who 
*was hi* only formidable rival, he found himself at 
liberty to pursue liis <^wn schemes without restraint 
orcentroh The presence of the Shah, in whose 



name he acted, gave an air of legitimate authority to 
hi* proceedings, and see^irdd to lifm the support of 
a. great body of.the people. Having subdued »his 
natiye province, he advanfced against # the rebels and 
the foreign invaders* of the kingdom, to retrieve the 
military character of his country and redeem her lost 
territory. With troogs inferior in discipline, * he 
defeated the Afghans in five well-contested Rattles; 
and following up ^every* blow, with an energy and 
perseverance almost unexampled in Asiatic warfare, 
drove them in one long campaign, protracted through 
a winter of intense severity, £rom one extremity of 
the kingdom to the othqr,* a distance of above a 
thousand miles, and forced them to make a precipi¬ 
tate and disastrous retreat across the deserts to their 
own country. Then turning his arms against the 
Turks, by a succession of victories, interrupted by 
only one defeat, he expelled them from all their 
conquests iif Persia. 

labile engaged in these arduous % struggles he 
^naintained a friendly intercourse avith Russia* $nd 
in 1734 sent an embassy to that cotirt to* announce 
that he had deposed Shall Tamasb, and raised the 
infant Prince Abbas to the throne. In 17S6 he 
concluded an offensive alliance vyjith Russia .against 
the Porte, and*in the following year announced to 
the Empress that he had succefded the fehah # Abbas, 
and had assumed the title of Nadir Shah. In^ 1738 
he poncfuded a treaty with theYPorte, which restored 
to Persia all the acquisitibns of Tprkey, and esta¬ 
blished the dine of flintier that Still forms the com-' 


c 
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mon boundary of these empires. Turkey therefore 
relinquished all cfaim to the sovereignty of Cjeorgia, 
as cwell as to the .other adjoining .provinces, which 
were by this treaty restored to Persia. 

.The evacuation of the Persiarf territories occupied 
by thd Russian troops was effected without the 
necessity^ of resorting to force, and was probably the 
result qf a previous negbtiation. The right of the 
sovereign of Persia ta the whole of her ancient pos¬ 
sessions was acknowledged, and Russia abandoned 
all claim to any portion of territory south ol‘ the 
Caucasus. Nddir was i^ot only recognispd as the 
rightful sovereign of Persia, including Georgia, Da- 
ghistan, and Shamachi, but his mediation in this 
capacity was accepted by Russia in her negotiations 
with the Porte, and contributed to the conclusion of 
the treaty of Belgrade in 1739. By this treaty the 
two Kabardas were declared independent, and Russia 
engaged to maintain no navy on the sea«of Asoph. 

Russia had thus failed in accomplishing any one 
of tlip objects fop which she had sacrificed every 
pretension* to honour and good faith. The defeat of 
her attempt on Khiva had shut her out from the 
countries to the east of the Caspian. The war which 
was waged in the . intervening nations had rendered 
impracticable fhf; intercourse with Ijidia, which had 
been the primary object of her ambition; and the 
licentiousness of her soldiers, the oppressions and 
corrupt conduct of hrr officers, their total cfisrg^ard 
of«tlie ieelings and religions sentiment* of the Persian 
people, and more than all, perhaps, the,, brutality of 
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their personal manners and halnt^, had stirrdd up 
the inlfibitants of G4iilari|and Salian to a resistance, 
which effectually deprived the nation of. that com¬ 
merce whigh it hied hoped to render .doubly advan¬ 
tageous by the* appropriation of the countries that 
produced the article on which it .chiefly defended. 
Silk ceased to be cultivated in the very districts 
which had hitherto supplied the Russian market, or 
the quantity was small ^.s to be qpite inadequate 
to the ordinary demand. It-had become a monopoly 
in the hands of the Russian officers, and the peasant 
no longer* laboured to prod wee *vliat he was forced to 
part with at an arbitny*y•price fixed by *the pur¬ 
chaser. , Accustomed to regard peasants as slaves, 
the Russians seem incapable «f learning to govern 
free men. 

The troops w<Sre waSted by sickness; and drawing 
their stores and principal supplies from the Volga, 
were maintained at a great expense, for which there 
was no return. 

There was therefore no inducement to attempt the 
defence of a position, which the wliole resources of 
Russia might have been found inadequate to main¬ 
tain against the poster of Nadir. 

Even the maritime force of Russia on the Caspian 
was mfeTior to that of the. Persian. Mi;. Elton* and 

* Mr. Elton, a man of great genius and enterprise, but of a 
fickle.Chirac ter and lax principles, was one of the persons em- 1 
ployed by the English Company formal for the purpose of gnny- 
ing on an Oriental commerce fhrougn Russia. The Empwss 
Elizah^tlf granted to this company especial privileges,%hich were 
withdrawn, partly hurausS of the .jealousy of the Russians and 

c 2 



Mr. iVofxjnur Mtnmtiut' thcmsrhr-. in 
Hot crt'dilaMt* to their ownf'hnr.irters, t’royi 


nUlI'IKM’ 
flp* <‘<un- 


MOteial ooiypauy to which they had brl mgcd. <*nten*d 
the service of JCudir, huilt af!d arifted < a jho Pcsmum 

f # • * 

on ti nt *ea, and 
forced the Russians to lower their dag to the pen- 
dant of Uprsia. 

The projects of Russia on the side of Persia were 
thus for a time abandoned^ to be renewed at a future 
period with greater success. 


partly in consequence of the conduct of Elton. A full account of 
its proceedings was published bf Mr. Jonas Hamvny, its principle 
agent in Persia, and one of the mos^intelligent travellers w ho has 
visited that country. 



CHAPTER II. 


Tiie necessity of attending almost! exclusively to the 
internal affairs of the "nation, and the regulation of 
its government, which was imposed on the successors 
of Peter I. by the insecurity of the tenure by which 
thef held the cfown—a desire to preserve the influ¬ 
ence in Europe, and the connexion with its leading 
nations which his ability established, and the 
revolutions which in *a few years placed on the 
throne of Russia several successive sovereigns of 
different families, checked for a time the ardour for 
eastern conquest whipli the nation had imbibed from 
the founder of'its greatness, and arrested the impulse 
it had received in that direction. The reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, remarkably lpr the reputation which her arms 
aequued in the contest with Prussia, JRs distinguished 
by a neglect of Oriental affairs? 

Between the settled population of southern Russia 
and the range of tjie Caucasus, the steppes, qt great 
plains, were inhabited by various Nomade tribes, 
whiph^acknofl lodging no reaf subjection to any 
established government; had*been forced to accept 
the nominal protection of Russia or Turkey, as the 
powei - of either predominated Of these tht? Teller* 
kess (Circassians) wer« the most distinguished; 
and though probably a Caucasiah people, dppear 





to li^ye extended themselves in earlier times to the 
Ukrane and Kritnea. There is reason ^to suspect 
thaj the Cossacks oi the former province, and a large 
proportion bf* those’of the-Don, derive their origin 
and their habits from the Tcherkess, TV peculiar 
character of the Saparogian community on the banks 
of the Dnieper wfe indentical with wliatie known to 
have characterized a large division of the Tcherkess 
of the Caucasus, and # is periiaps too peculiar to be 
regarded as an Accidental Coincidence. 

A considerable number of the first families in 
Turkey and Persia acknowledged their Tcl^erkessian 
blood not without pritfe ; and a portiomof the Ma¬ 
meluke rulers of Egypt, and of the influential ser¬ 
vants of the Mahommedan governments in their vici- 
irere Tcfierlressians*. 

When Russia came in contact with this people, 
however, they had been compressed into a narrow 
compass, and were confined to the lower ranges of 
the western Caucasus, and the countries extending 
from these mountains to the rivers Terik and Kuban. 
They were, virtually independent, as they still con¬ 
tinue to be, but nominally owed allegiance to the 
Khans,of the Krimea. 

Partially interspersed with the Tcherkess, but for 
the most part forming distinct cononunith :,, were 
the Nogais and Kalmyks of Mongolian origin and 

* It has been a common error to suppose that the Mamelukes, 
and othei Christian slaves epi ployed in Turkey and Egypt were 
alt Tcherkcssians: that tril': having the highest reputation, all 
the.slaves. from Georgia and the Caucasus were sold as fcher- 
kessiaus. 
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feature s, who had migrated from the east, whilp the 
banks of the southeyi V<^ga were tiot yet subject to 
JEJussia, and the Mongolian principalities of Ka^an 
and ^Astraclian were stijl in existence. 

Coimriutoity of manners, of religion, and perhaps 
of origirf, had connected the Nogais with theprinces 
of Krim Tartary, through whom. Its well as by the 
direct religious and political influence of the Sultan, 
they were naturally in <*>mmunication with Turkey. 

Tfie Kalmuks l ' on the ftther handf originally sub¬ 
jects* of China, aftid followers of the Delai Lama, pre¬ 
served their intercourse with Tibet, from whence 
T • a « 

they received, from time to iime, their religious in¬ 


structors. 

Placed in the vicinity of a nation so powerful as 
Russia had become, and inhabiting a country which 
presented no natural, barrier —no frontier 4>ut 9 mi 
imaginary line-^—where the flow r of the rivers faci¬ 
litated the •stream of conquest, and no mountains 
arose to arrest its progress, that they should feel fier 
influence was inevitable. The court ftf St. Peters- 
burgh, by the share it took in tlfe infcernahand family 
dissensions, to which pastoral people are so prone, 
and by supporting tfie weak against the strong, the 
unpopular against the more acceptable candidate *for 
superiority in the tribe, • gradually • established an 
authority, sanctioned by‘the <*igagemehts which the 
rivals had successively incurred as the pri£e of her 
as|ista*nce, too string to be insisted, and front which* 
they could esftape only by*an emigration into^distafit 
countries. , This is a resource which, even‘to a 
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JVonyide people, is 'generally ruinous. 'The weuke£ 
divisions of tbe tribe submitted to the protection of 
Russia, and by her aid became the stronger ; but 
they found ten late that they had been twining bonds 
for themselves; and though all of them, t$u various 
occasions, made gallant and even heroic attempts to' 
emancipate themselves from the yoke towhich they 
had unconsciously submitted' the power with which 
they had to contend was too strong, too vigilant, 
wily, and pertinacious, to 'let them elude her grasp. 
The Tcherkessians alone, finding - security in the * 
mountains, wlkch overlooked or intersected their 
territories, successfully resisted the frequent efforts 
that were made to enslave them, and sometimes 
ewearing allegiance to Russia, sometimes uniting 
with Turkey against her, preserved a wild inde¬ 
pendence. 

The Nogais dividing, a part remained and sub¬ 
mitted ; a smaller number united themselves with the 
Tcherkessians, and a considerable body, abandoning 
their usual haunts, sought refuge in the territories 
of the Krimean aKhans. The yoke of Russia had 
become intolerable to all, and the Kabardan Tcher¬ 
kessians, who had hitherto been Christians, aban¬ 
doned their religion to escape her control, and be¬ 
came Mah omvnodan s in the hope off securin g jnore 
effectual suppbrt frongTurkey, 

The Ralmuks at a later period (177}), unable 
‘any lodger to endure Jhe oppressions and irfSuits to 
Which they were subjected, adopted <the wonderful 
resolution of returning to the Chinese territories. 
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from which they had Originally emigrated and gxhi- 
bited’t^e extraordinary sf^pctacle of 9 half a million of 
human beings fleeing from the tyranny of a Euro¬ 
pean government, t and fighting their Way through 
hostile trlfefes, from the heart of Russia, to seek free¬ 
dom and* safety under the milder and more jmternal 
rule of the celestial empire*. 

In 1742, some devo*ut ecclesiastics made to the 
Russian government a ‘proposition to convert the 
pagan Ossetians or OssetiiTians, a tribe of Caucasian 
mountaineers, to* Christianity ; and, as if the piety of 
the court required an additional stimfilus, it was in¬ 
formed that*they were “ ajuiople abounding in gold 
and silver,” and “ subject to no master.” Mission¬ 
aries were accordingly sent (1745) amongst them? 
who, however slow inay have been their progress in 
converting them to Christianity, were at lesftst suc¬ 
cessful in inducing a large division of the tribe to 
declare themselves subjects of Russia. This con¬ 
nexion with the Ossetians facilitated the intercourse 
with Georgia, which had hitherto Jbeeri* irregular and 
uncertain, and paved the w r ay t& tin* ultimate subju¬ 
gation of that portion of the Persian empire. 

Georgia had for, several generations been «depen- 


* The Chinese refused to surrender the fugitives, and treated 
with derision the demand of Catlfirine. The feeling of the 
Chinese government to Russia was marked in the answer returned 
to the envoy of Catharine, who reqt^sted a renewal of^he com, 
mt&cial treaty betweeif the countries-— 4 Let your mistress le^rn 
to ke^p old treaties, and then if \vill*be time enough taappjjtfor 
new ones.” 



(lest # g©* the crown of Persia^a Persiau garrison 
had occupied the* citadel <jf Tiflis for more ^tlian a 
century—the Wally or viceroy received liis mven¬ 
ture from Ispahan; and as^it had been the policy 
of Persia to 'preserve the viceregal ofhcfe in the 
ancient family which had long possessed it,«the heir 
to this hereditary dignity had uniformly been brought 
up at the court of the Shall,* where, though treated 
with distinction, and sometimes employed in offices 
of trust, lie served as a ho&tage for the fidelity of his 
father, while at the same time he acquired a jiredi- 
lection for Persian manners, a taste tor the pleasures 

of the court, and a respect for the favour of the 

° , 

sovereign. 

« The Wally of Georgia, who submitted to the Porte 
when Persia was too weak to defend him, had re¬ 
turned «to his allegiance as soo>u as the successes of 
Nadir enabled him to renew, in safety, his connexion 
with the Shah; and Heraelius, the heir of Tamaras, 
who was then viceroy, accompanied Nadir on his 
expedition to ‘India, where lie had rendered import¬ 
ant’military services? Desirous to reward so dis¬ 
tinguished a soldier, and not perhaps unwilling to 
divide *tlie power of his vassals, he formed in 
Georgia two viceregal governments, one of which 
was bestowed'OR Heraelius. while tho>otherenamed 
with his father. 

After "the death of Nadir, Persia continued for 
many jlfcars to be torn /tby contending factions-; and 
tbte Wallees of Georgia* harassed u by frequent 
attacks fre m the'Desguees and other mountaineers. 



whom they were unable to eontrpl, made a simul- 
taneous^application (1752^ to Russia for assistance, 
w||ich, if not afforded, was at least promised. This 

'"’0 ® 

may be considered the first step towards the se¬ 
paration bj»*Georgia* from Persia; for* Russia from 
this time* forward pressed with persevering activity 
’ her intercourse with*these Persian dependencies. 

About eight years aftfer this occurrence fferaclius 
drove his father Tamaras from his kingdom (1760), 
and united it to Ris own? He wa* subsequently 

k 

Called upon by Russia to co-operate witli General 
Todleben, who crossing the Caucasus, invaded 
Turkey on tjie side of hmneretia, and whom the 
Wally joined with a Considerable force. But he 
had not yet openly, cast off his allegiance to Persia,* 
nor had any formal engagements been contracted 
between him and the Russian government. Russia 
had, however, manifested her readiness to connect 
herself with dBeorgia ; and the prince of that country, 
encouraged by hqr, Jtook advantage of the troubles 
which engaged Kerreem Khan in the* heart of his 
kingdom, to prepare the way for a side rejiunciation 
of his dependence on Persia, by a more intimate 
intercourse with thq court of St. Petersburglr., 

The Empress Catharine had actively interfered »in 
the iptagmd affairs of Poland, and -placed a minion 
of her own upon the throne* Her Army in that 
kingdom had been successively augmented, while 

the dimensions between that factious noble? were< 

» • 

inflamed by the intrigues»of her agents, who,-suj** 
porte*d *by the troops, committed tHe mos% unjusti- 



liable acts with impunity. The ambition by which 
she was actuated could no longer be concealed; 
and the Porte, alarmed *by the ascentfancy w%h 
Russia hsfdi established by intrigues and by force of 
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arms in that*distracted country, aud seeihg in the 
subjugation of Poland a source of infinite clanger to 
itself, as well as *a violation of existing engagements, 
demanded its evacuation by the Russian troops, 
mnd reparation for some aggressions on the frontier; 
which the JEnepress hoWfever disavowed. The for¬ 
mer demand, after many promises/ and much eva¬ 
sion, was peremptorily refused, and the Sultan 
determined to appeal to j arms (1769). , 

In the Avar which ensiled Russia put forth an 
* energy and power for which even those who had 
witnessed her former efforts, and justly estimated 
the character of the Empress, were not sufficiently 
prepared. Her navy, collected from* the White Sea 
aud the Baltic, scoured the Mediterranean—aided 
by British officers, destroyed - the Turkish fleet, 
lighted the flames of civil war in Greece, fanned 
them'in Egypt,, and Syria, and rehearsed almost . 
every .scene of the drama, Avhich she has acted with 
such tragic effect within the last few years. 

‘This war, disastrous to the Turks; Avas terminated 
by the treaty*ol' Kuchuk Kainardgi (£774)^ip*which 
Russia secured the f-ee navigation of the Euxine, 
and all ‘the Ottoman seas, ivith the passage of the 
SDardatielles, on condition that she should itot have 
ore* than one ship of Avar in the seas' of Constan¬ 
tinople,—^acquired rthe long-coveted Asopii and 



Taganrog, with Kerch and Kinbtim,—advanced her 
froptiea to the Bogi*e,—prepared Ihe way for the 
subjugation of the Krimea, by establishing its inde¬ 
pendence, and obtained, the sovereignty of the two 
KabardasI 

These*advantages, however great, were neverthe¬ 
less not such as shef’had proposed io herself or her 
successes might apparently have enabled her to 
exact; but many circuritstunces combined to render* 
a termination of the war necessary tS Russia. Her 
finances began to fail—pestilence was depopulating 
her provinces, her camps, m and her*fleet—the mi¬ 
gration of the Kalmuks hadjeft an unoccupied waste 
where the country had formerly been flourishing, 
a famine prevailed in some of the provinces; and* 
more than all, a spirit of revolt had manifested 
itself, which put in peril the existence of the ftmpire. 
Kazan, Astrachan, and Orenbourg were in rebellion ; 

and the ecclesiastics and fanatics of Russia, favour- 

• 

ing the movement, had produced a general feeling 
>of discontent amongst the lower clasps, which the 
frequent forcible levies of rec?uits*for the army in 
Turkey had aggravated, and the successes of the 
rebel impostor Pugtaclieff* for some time threatened 
to direct against the government with formidable 
effect 


* The Cossack PugachefF, instigated by the priesthood, and* 
taking advantage of his resemblance to Peter III., personated that 
monarch, excited a rebellion, and being a man of courage an<k 
enterprise, defeated the imperial troops in several actions,.threat¬ 
ened Mdscow, and caused the greatest uneasiness to thc*Eyip*ess. 



It was no moderation that limited the demands of 
Russia, but the necessities of her own position ; and 
she had no sooner, overcome the internal embarrass¬ 
ments whfcH impeded for a,time,the gratification of 
her ambition, than she proceeded without even as- 
signing a pretext, to appropriate, at the hazard of 
anothen war, all and more than all the advantages 
that she had appeared td' relinquish. 

The shock which. Turkfiy had received, the de¬ 
struction of thh power of the Kyi mean Khans, and 
the general ascendancy of Russia on that frontier, ! 
stifled the hope's of successful resistance which the 
tribes of the Terik, Kuban, Kabarda, and the 
Caucasus, had hitherto entertained. Russia, ever on 
*the wat^h to extend her limits and her power, seized 
the moment of their depression to strengthen herself 
amongst them ; and two yean; after (1776) the con¬ 
clusion of the war, had erected lines, including 
nearly thirty fortresses, from the Black* Sea to the 
Caspian. These lines, and the'increased number of 
the troops that occupied them, kept the hostile Cau¬ 
casians in' check; and the frequent revolts of every 
tribe without exception that had submitted to the 
sovereignty or acknowledged the protection of Russia, 
while they attested the evils of her system, afforded 
pretexts for enforcing it with greater rigour 

A peaceful expedition was sent dnto the Caucasus 
(1781), to communicate with the mountaineers, to 
‘explore the roads, contract maps, and prepare the 
way for further advances to the south. 6 * A treaty of 
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alliance and protection with that portion of tfie Osse¬ 
tians which^had not pet connected ifself with Russia, 
opened more effectually the passes into Georgia; 
and the consequences of this improved intercourse 
were speedily apparent. The Christian Princes of 
Georgia, Tmmeretia, and Mingrelia, seduced by the 
flatteries, and corrupted by the prestents and/lie pro¬ 
mises of Russia, were urged to renounce their ancient 
allegiance to Persia and Turjkey, and to seek secu¬ 
rity and repose under the sovereign jfrotection of the 
Christian Empress. The chiefs of smaller principa¬ 
lities, which had long acknowledged*the supremacy 
of the Sultan, were in like manner tempted or forced 

to submit. The Shah of Persia was informed, that 
♦ 

he would not be firmly seated on his throne until he* 
should have formed an alliance with Russia; and an 
expedition was. fitted* out oil the Caspian, for the 
purpose of seizing by force or stratagem a position 
on the soutlfern or western shores of that sea. 

“ The fleet maintained in the Caspian by Catha¬ 
rine,” says a writer who had excellent sources of 
information, “ was constructed t>f oaks from Kazan ; 
and consisted of three frigates, five corvettes, and a 
bomb-boat. These, vessels were continually cruising 
along the coasts of Persia, and burnt all the shfys, 
and «ffttif % all ttys floats of* timber *• which they hap¬ 
pened to meet. * Their commanders had, besides, 

, i 

* So^ealous was Russia lest the ijprsians should have^ships ora 
thcldaspian, that^w hen*the Governor of Ghilan,in 1774, built thrpe 
vessej^ fjt Anzelee, the Russian government immediately pro¬ 
hibited the e?yiort to Persia of materials* for ship-building. * 
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posiysre corners to cow discord* between the several 
khans, and always to suj)|prt tZ*e weaker^agajtist the 
mgre strong: a Method which the Empress had 
found too* Successful, both, in J’oland ( and in the 
K?imea, to admit of he? negleeting it ift "behalf of 
the Persians. 

“ In\i780 that princess adapted the resolution 
of executing the project formed by Peter I. against 
Persia, by extending .her dominion on the western 
shores of the (fnspiuu. The dissensions which con- 
tinued to lay waste those fertile regions seemed to 
favour her ambitious views. But she met with some 
obstacles which she had, not expected. •> 

“ The most powerful of the tyrants of Persia was 
'at that time the Khan Aga-Mahmed. * # * * 
After the death of Thamas Kouli-khan, the mother 
of Aga-Malnned married again, and had several 
other children, who became the determined enemies 
of their brother. One of them, Muriuza Kouli- 
khan, thinking to procure powerful succours from 
Russia, appeared to be with the utmost servility de-, 
voted to that cabinet'-. But in spite of Murtuza, in 
spite of Abulfat, son of Kerim-kliun, the last ruler; 
in sh^rt, in spite of all his rivals, iAga-Mahmed had 
the skill to render himself master of the Ghilan, the 
Mazanderan, the Schirvan-, and several o*h£i pro¬ 
vinces. 

* Russia, after having vainly endeavoured to supportlier protege?, 
Murtuza Kouli-khan, in Persia, sent orders to the naval com¬ 
mander in the Caspian to facilitate his escape tc Russia, and he 
wa§ accordingly com eyed to Astraclian to be employed on a future 
occasion. ; 
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. ** The Empress gate ordeigs tovCdimt VSinoxitcftj 
commaitflef of her s quadra^ .<pn the Caspian, to em¬ 
ploy ail possible means for forming soigp, Establish¬ 
ment^ on th§ Persiaji coasts'. 

“■ In July, 1?81," Voinovitch piled with foigr 
frigates and two armed sloops from Astrachan, hav¬ 
ing on board the necessary troops and ammifliition ; 
and after stopping to examinS the islands of Shiloy 
and Ogutzein, which he" found to he barren sands 
ami rocks, repaired to Asterabat, the Best port of the 
Mazanderan, winch is the ancient country of the 
Mardi. Aga-Mahmed then. j^esiVJed at Perabat, where 
Voinovitch presented him ly» request for permission 
to establish a counting-house on the coast. The 
Khan, considering,*perhaps, that lie was not able to 
drive away the Russians by force of arms, or father 
choosing to employ artifice against them, pretended 
to accede to the desires of Voinovitch. 

“ The Russians immediately set about constructing 
a fortress to defeflfd the harbour, at the distance of 
about fifty miles from the city of A stera bat, which 
they furnished with eighteen guns ,* whereof Aga- 
Mahmed being informed, continued his dissimula¬ 
tion, but was resolved to give them a check.VHe 
came to look at the fortress, admired the building, 
praisefPt lla* activity of the Russians, and invited him¬ 
self to dine, with his attendants/on board the frigate 
of Voinovitch. 

“ •Alter having merrily spen^tlie day, and testified 
great jriendship fornfche Rus’sians, the^Khan engaged 
them in return to come and take* a dinner at one of 
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ffcvmtr}’ s$its anuuig the mountains. Thither 

they-repaired the succeejjiiig day j but they # had no 
sooner entered Iiis r house, than Aga-Mahmed caused 
them to be f ut in irons, at the sanie time threatening 
Voinovitch to liaye his head cut off* and to serve all 
his officers in the same manner, unless the fortress 
was imVnediateiy razed to the ground. 

“ Voinovitch, who plainly saw that all resistance 
would be fruitless, signed an order, which was car¬ 
ried to the commandant "of the fort. The cannons 
were reshipped, and the wall broken down. ' This 
done, Aga-Mahmed ordered the Russian officers into 
his presence; and not-satisfied with loading them 
with scornful and injurious language, he delivered 
Several of them over to his slaves^ who, after inflict¬ 
ing on them every sort of indignity, were commanded 
to drive them and their companions. with scourges to 
their ships. 

“ The court of Petersburgh revenged itself no 
otherwise for these affronts than by continuing to 
foment the dissensions) that were raging in Persia. 
Its agents there raised up against Aga-Mahmed a - 
rival, who speedily became the most formidable of 
his t enemies, and took from him the province of 
Gliilan. This conqueror, who was culled Gheda- 
hed-khan*, 'profiting by die arms,rand ammunition 
secretly conveyed tc him by the Russians, seemed 
ready to despoil Aga-Mahmed of all his power ; hut 
the latter, finding means to corrupt the* Russian 
’agent* Tomanofsky, and' the ec%Sul J Shilitch, both 

Had ay xit Khan. 



residing at Sinsili* they betrajfed # GhedaheMhan 
and delivered him tc»A.g&tM,ahined, who caused him 
to be beheaded f, and became on#e more the quiet 
possessor of Ghilan. 

“In the* meafctimfe, the Russian# affected publiely 
to take no part in these quarrels. Some time after 
the death of Ghedahed-khan, Prince PotemJun com¬ 
missioned one of his officers to go and compliment 
Aga-Mahmed, who was*then at RiatschJ, the capital 
of the Ghilan: recommending him af the same time 
to study the character of the Khan, and to sound his 
intentions, with regard to Russia; ,Tlie officer re¬ 
paired to Riatscli, and ^easily obtained an audience 
of Aga-Mahmed ; but, on conversing with him, he 
perceived him to look gloomy ajid thoughtful, which 
caused him to suspect some sinister design. Upon 
this, he artfully observed, that although he was in 
the service of Russia, he was born an Englishman, 
and that hfs nation was strongly attached to the 
Persians, with wlibnf it carried on an extensive com- 
inerce in tire gulplr of Bassoih. Suddenly the JKfyan 
assumed a smiling air, spoke to *the ehvoy in a 
gentle tone, and dismissed him with presents §. 


* Anzclee. 

. f This is a mistake. Hadayut Khali Jiaviijg shipped his 
wealti^*ihch'.vling a»great quantity of jewels (qf which he had 
more than even the then reigniAg Shall), on board a Russian ship 
of war, with the design of retiring to Russia, had put off in a boat 
and readied the side of the ship, wl^n he was said to ha^fe been 
killed by a shot from the shore—that he did not arrive in Russia 
is certain. J'Resht. , 

§ “ Thbse particulars are related from, the fiioutli of, the efficer 
himself.” 
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“ These recipyoc&l testimonies of false good will 
were followed by a prompt aggression., Martuza- 
\ihhn, supported by the Russians, attempted, in 1788, 
to make a rierv incursion ii:to the Ghilan; but he 
was repulsed by Khan Solyman, who commanded 
there in the absence of Aga-Mahmed ; and this latter 
lost no time in bending every effort to the subjuga¬ 
tion of Persia and Georgia.” 



CHAPTER III. 


Russia having entangled Austria and Prussia in 
her own projects in Pol»nd, and having succeeded in 
excising the Emperor’s hofies of further aggrandize¬ 
ment at the expanse of Turkey, could calculate with 
confidence on his support against the*only power that 
seemed to appreciate the consequences of dismem¬ 
bering the Sarmatian kfhgdom. The peace of Fre- 
deriksham, and a specific engagement on the part of 
the King of Sweden to remain neuter, in the event 
of a war between Russia and the Porte, nelieVed 
Catharine from* all anxiety in the north. The lapse 
of three years had restored tranquillity and health 
and abundance tojior empire. She prepared to talce 
ample advantage of the commanding 'position she 
occupied, and to indemnify hersfelf for the. reluctant 
forbearance which circumstances had forced her to 
practise at the dost* of the last war. 

The Krimea had been declared independent. But 
Ruslferin^ assigned the protection ftf'tlfe sovereignty 
she had created or renewed ;f and surrounding the 
Khan with her creatures, exercised a real authority 
ovef the nation. The mino% chiefs and the people 
clung to the Connexion with Turkey more ea’gerty 
as their acquaintance with the 'Russians increased. 



But jhe’Em press, ( not content with the indirect 
control she had Acquired, was determined to possess 
the, country. Pursuing the same course which had 
been found ^o successful in Poland, she fomented 

n a e * 

internal dissensions; and profiting by the experience 
of* that unhappy kingdom, declared the sovereignty 
of the I^irnea to be elective*. 

It could not be presumed that Turkey would 
tamely submit to a usurpation which threatened 
her with so maay evils, and Russia made prepara¬ 
tions for the struggle she believed to be impending, 
on a scale proportioned to the extent of the advan¬ 
tages at which she aimed. The preparations of the 
Emperor of Germany were equally formidable, and 
'the eagerness with which he engaged in the schemes 
of Russia, the openness with which Catharine had 
avowed her ambition to possess Constantinople, and 
the care that had been taken in all the manifestos 
published on the occasion of the preceding war to 
describe Turkey as the common enemy of Christen¬ 
dom, afford strong reasons to believe that even at 
this time the totrl subversion of the Ottoman empire 
in Europe, and the division of its spoils, was the 
object contemplated. 

Potemkin covered the line of the Caucasus with 
troops—Suvaroff conducted an armv to tip 4 11\ ban, 

* The Sovereignty of these Tartars had at an early period of 
their httiory been elective, b)’‘ for many generations it hyrl ceased 
to be so; and the Khan had been selected from, the Geray family 
by the'Porte. The institution vtas therefore as new to the actual 
population !, s if it liad never existed. 



and overran that country—the \jhole ^outh-wegtera! 
frontier of Russia wy telling witR her soldiers*— 
the hanks of the Danube swarm^ with the arrryes 
of the Emperor, and hs stream was ^ Covered wdth 
his convoys. But*the Empress seemed still to 
desire sorfle pretext for the occupation of the KrimeaV 
a revolution was ac(h3Uiplished ; and the Kty5n, who 
was expelled, fled to Hussto, for protection. Still 
there was no contest in* the peninsula, and a new 
expedient was resorted to. * The Tartars were called 
tipoi? to elect a lfionarch. The usurper resigned his 
pretension^, and the assembled natidn unanimously 
chose Schagihin Geray in the room of their former 
chief. But it w as the possession, not the tranquillity 
of the Krimea, that Russia desired ; and fearing the' 
resistance of the people, she sought and found a 
pretext for marching an army into the countrj? with¬ 
out opposition.* A Turkish Pasha had occupied 
the Island t>f Taman on the opposite side of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Russians succeeded 
^n persuading Scliagliin Geray to demand its evacua- 
tiou. The tierce Turk put the* messenger to death, 
and Russia called loudly for vengeance. The Khan, 
irritated by this barbarous insult, acceded to tlfg pro¬ 
posal of his friends to entrust to, them the punis\- 
menlffef th£ Pasfya ; and -t Russian*afmy entered the 
Krimea, for the purposd of (Hiving the Ottomans 
from the opposite island ; but when it had ^pene- 
trated to the coast* it suddeifiy fell hack, occupied’ 
the whole perTinsula, seized by stratagem or Yo^ce 



all tjie s’trong-hold^, and at the point of the bayonet 
forced the ImaiAs and the people to take $e oath 
of r allegiance to the Empress. Specious promises 
of advanthgfe were held out to all, hut the Tartars 
nevertheless prepared to resist $ and Field-marshal 
Potemkin, informed of their intentions, ordered the 
principal persons concerned to b4 put to death. - The 
officer to whom his cemmknd was first addressed 
indignantly refitsed to execute it; but General Paul 
Potemkin, a Helation of' the field-marshal, was a 
more obsequious instrument; and Lt thirty thousand 
Tartars, of either sex and every age, were slaughter¬ 
ed in cold blood.” Thus, in the midst of peace, did 
Russia win the Krimea. 'The Khan* received in 
* return for his kingdom u pension\ and a pro/terty in 
Russia, and retired to Moscow. 

Meanwhile the negotiations with Georgia, Imme- 
retia, and Mingrelia had been hastened to a success- 


* The fate of Schaghin Geray wap, tragical. Wearied and 
disgusted with liis residence in Russia, and despising himself, 
the Empress occasionally niaue a show of treating him with con¬ 
sideration : -and at one tihie sent him the decoration of a Russian 
order of knighthood. He could not, he said, being a Mahomedan, 
wear the cross. It \vas converted into a crescent. He declined 
wearing what was no longer an order, hut a trinket tied to a 
ribbon. At length he received permission to leave Russia, 
where he had latterly lingered^ in obscurijy and poverty ; and 
went into Turkey. After residing or some time -m Moldavia, 
dejected and unhappy, he \ roceeded to Constantinople, and was 
ordered to retire to Rhodes. He was there strangled in the 
house'lif the French consul/ where he had sought an .asylum : 
but whether by the spontaneous act of a fanatical rabble, <Sr by 
or^er of .the Porte, has not been "ascertained. 
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ful issue. Heraclius was induced^to send an*embassy 
to Russia; and a treaty was concluded* at Georgiefsk, 
in the iine T>f the Caucasus, by whjph he recognised 
the paramount sovereignty of the* cronjn • of Russia 
for KimSeli* and, hii^ieifs, while she engaged to pro¬ 
tect not only his present possessions, but any he might 
thereafter acquire ?ejtd to guaranteef the kingdom 
to him and his heirs forever. A crown, made for 
the occasion, was formaljy surrendered into the hands 
of tlfle Empress’s representative, and Jjestowed in her 
tlarae on him whom she at once made a king and a 
vassal of her empire. 

Solomon. Prince of Imftieretia, was more intract-' 

• • 

able, and at first declared fliat he wanted no protec¬ 
tion but that of his sabre. Costly presents , a crown, 
made at St Petersburg!!, and princely promises , se¬ 
duced him from liis allegiance, and be transferred 
it to the Empress. 

The Porfce, incensed and alarmed by the usurpa¬ 
tions of Russia, aii(J the accumulation of troops *on 
her whole European frontier, was in# no condition 
to resent the infraction of the tl^aty of Kaiiiardgi. 

It prepared for war, but determined to negotiate; 
and, by the mediation of Prance, a compromise was. 
effected, and a convention signed (1784) af Oon- 
sta*|S2.oople, by .which thg dominion, of Russia o^er 
the Krimea, tlic Isle of ,Tamap, and a* great part of 
the Kuban, was recognised. All these territories 

* 24th July, 1783. 

f^W,e shall \ave occasion to observe l^ow that pjetlge^was 
reileemetl. 



hail already boen ^subdued and o. copied by the 
troops of the Express, wljo luql eut red then* with¬ 
out provocation. Even in the nianili sto* which sl*e 
published tuft annexing the Kronen, ■<> the Russian 
empire, the principal pretexts* assigned are, hei 
desire to preserve its tranquillity, and to •improve 
the condition of the people; rifer right to avail 
herself df the power winch §he possessed, but had 
not used at the close of theriast war, to retain it as 
a conquest, and the justicd of her claim to retain it^ 
as an indemnity for the expenses she had incurred 
in subduing it. t \v/ 

These differences with the Porte were no sooner 
amicably adjusted, than the** Empress again turned 
Jier attention to Georgia. Fully appreciating the 
importance of having secured, by negotiation, a 
pns&igt*through a barrier whh'h she might ill vain 
have attempted to force, she lost no time in opening 
a passage for her troops to the dependencies beyond 
the* Caucasus, which she had recently acquired* 
General Paul Potemkie carried to Tiflis (1785) 

if- 

the •ratification qf tlifc treaty with Heraclius, and 
was directed to construct a causeway across the 
unountnins, which was speedily completed. A 
pension of sixty thousand silv r er roubles (about 
1(1,000/.) was 11 bestowed on- the King of K^iarttr, as 
he ivas styled, to maintain an army, and to defray 
§u*ch expenses as he might be called upon to make 
vnder the directions of (tie Russian commandant . v 


* Dated at'St. Petersburg!!, 8th April, 1783. 





Georg><-i had therefore become a dependency of 
Russians nd liad been, received by tlTat power, with¬ 
out any egard to the allegiance dugs by the Wallies 
to the sovereigns of Persia. 

The policy of &i$sia is sufficiently exposed in 
the engagement to protect all the future acqui¬ 
sitions of the Wally^ and in the instruction^ given 
to Field-marshal Princd Potemkin and to General 
Goodovitch, in which the former receives unlimited 
authority to accept the submission *of any nations 
ihat"may desire *to become subject to Russia ; and 
the latter^ is informed, that the Kilims of Badkoo 
and Berbery! may be adnytted to the honour of 
becoming vassals of thefEmpress. Yet both these 
places, as well a$ Georgia, were dependencies of 
Persia, and their chiefs or governors liad no more 
right to transfer, theirjallegiauce than has tho Hit¬ 
man of the Don Cossacks, or the governor of 
Astrachan. 

It is impossible to regard without astonishment 
the extent of the views Russia had developed with 
her growing strength, and the •unbounded aiitbitlon 
they displayed. While engaged in partitioning Po¬ 
land, with her allies*, she was dismembering Turkey 
for her own individual aggrandizement, and e^en 
theHf^vowed her design to have a* thifd capital on 
the Bosphorus. While subjugating the tribes of the 
Caucasus, she was acquiring kingdoms beyond 
and^ seeking conquests on the^ furthest shores of the* 
Caspian. Shffe had added* to her dominions t ah im¬ 
mense extent of territory, and ;t million atid a* fialf 
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of subjects in.Poland, the whole of .Little Tartary 
and the Krimeu-*—the lsltM>f Taman and country ol 
Kuban, containing a population equally numerous— 
the principalities of Georgia, Immeretia, Mingrelia, 
and the passes of the Cauea§^, which • tfere now 
included in her territories, and she had obtained the 
undisputed dominion, of the «Ehxine Sea and; .the 
passage of the Dardanelles? The utmost cravings 
of ambition might have been satiated, if ambition 
had been capable of satibty. But Poland had still 
some provinces to be divided ; Courland wa£ not 
yet a Russian government; Sweden retained Fin¬ 
land ; Turkey had territory to cede, and a spirit of 
independence to he humbled; and Persia had not 
yet contributed her full share to fhe triumphs and 
the conquests of Russia. 

‘After a lapse of three years .(1787), she was again 
in arms. On this occasion, however, Turkey was the 
first to declare war. The triumphal journey of the 
Empress to the Krirnea—the movements of troops 
which accompanied it—the conferences with the 
Khig"of Poland and more than all, the secret com¬ 
munications with the Emperor of Germany, which 
were understood to have for their object the expul¬ 
sion of the Turks from Europe, the appropriation of 
their territories, r and the establishment of a C*eek 
empire under the Grand Duke Constantine, who had 
avowedly been educated expressly with this view, 
though no treaty was^ actually infringed by these 
proceedings, and it might not then have been pos¬ 
sible to substantiate r the truth of the presumed inten- 
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tion, stil appeared to the Porte,.in # c8njuncfion.with 
the pr» ioug policy ®f Rmssia, to threaten its very 
existence. The consuls, and agents of the Empress 
had tyxmpened witl\ the^ subjects of $orte in all 
its dependencies—they had connected themselv.es 
with the disaffected in Wallachia and Moldavia, and 
had even procured the escape of a contumacious 
Vaivode of the former province—they had prepared 
the Greeks for revolt, Und proposed to the Mame¬ 
lukes of Egypt to guarantee to each^his possessions 
under the protection of Russia. Joseph the Second 
had hastened from Vienna, to yieet the Empress at 
Kherson, arid appeared disposed to accede to all her 
views. 

The Porte appealed to flip whole Mnhomedan 
world for support in its present danger, and the Mus¬ 
sulmans flew to^arms ; # war had not yet been declared, 
when a correspondence was discovered between the 
rebellious Rey of Cairo and the Russian minister, 
and after some further negotiation, the Turks pub- 
dished a manifesto and comnrenced*hostilities. 

The use which Catharine inade*of her first suc¬ 
cesses was to offer Egypt to France if she would 
join in dismernberihg the Ottoman Empire, tyhieh 
the Emperor Joseph had already, as was after wardi 
discovered* agreed to assist in accomplishing. 

The extent of the preparations that Russia had 
made in impatient anticipation of the hostilities 
which had at length spread joy and exultation at* 

1 L t • J 

St. Petersburg!*—the supposed success of lieu enq£a- 
vours to rfcpres.yit \he contest in which*she was 



engaged* as a •'crusade against the enemies of the 
Christian faith—the indiflferen«e with which ^Europe 
had submitted tothe partition of Poland—the readi¬ 
ness with”wipeh the Emperor was disppsejfl & for¬ 
ward her objects, and the eflijffcive ’•resistance which 
eighty thousand Austrians were capable of tendering 
—the disturbances which the Agents of Russia«had 
excited in the dependencies of Turkey on every side, 
and the ardour and confideifce with which her armies 
engaged in tht war, seemed almost to justify the 
exalted hopes of Catharine. 

12ut the jealousy of the other powers of Europe 
had been roused; Sweden concluded a treaty with 
Turkey, and attacked Russia; Great Britain threw 
various obstacles in the way of the Russian naval 
arrangements, and favoured the Porte; France* 
regarded the alliance of Aui tria and Russia with 
apprehension, and trembled for her commerce in the 
Levant; Prussia maintained a sullen silence for a 
time, and then marched an arm$ into Poland, where 
her influence had greatly increased; and a great 
naval armament was fitted out in England, and 
destined for the Baltic*. The Turks, though fre¬ 
quency defeated, had not lost courage. At length 
Prussia concluded a treaty with the Porte, and the 
convention of* Reichenb&ch with° the Einj/eror. 
Austria withdrew froth the J contest, and the Polish 

j 

. * It was ou hearing of the^t? preparations that Catharine lia^gh- 
$y said to the British Ambassador, “ As your to r Jourt seems de¬ 
termined to drive vro from St. Petersburgh, I hope it will permit 
me to retire to Constantinople.” 
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provinces of Russia were in danger. - Peac6 became 
necessity to Catharine, tynd too proud to sue for it 
lisrself, the preliminaries were Ranged with yhe 
courts of I^ondon, Berlin, and the Hague*by Berns- 
dorf, the Danish niggister. A definitive treaty was 
eoncludeti at Yassy (1792), by which Russia ad¬ 
vanced her frontier t« the Dniester, and thus opened 
the Black Sea to her Polislf provinces. The*Porte 
guaranteed to her the lfingdojns of Georgia and the 
adjacent countries, promised that it*would strive to 
dome same in (lie Caucasus, confirmed the ancient 


rights an(J privileges of the principul*towns of T Valla- 
eliia and Moldavia, and declared the stipulations of 
previous treaties to be id force. Thus had the, firm 
attitude assumed by England and Prussia, and their 
preparations for war, not only obliged Austria to 
desist from prosecuting her views on Turkey, *but 
iorced the Empress of Russia to abandon the fruits 
of a contest? that had cost her two hundred thousand 


men, and her all;* htolf that number. A just appre¬ 
ciation of their own position, # and' an accurate 
knowledge of the affairs witlf which they "had to 
deal, would have led them to exact more rigorous 


terms from Russia, who could not have rented a 
determination on their part to adjiere to their origm^L 
pi^dsitio^i, wfyieh was*a return * to *the state es¬ 
tablished by the treaty of JKainardji*. Sweden 

alone had taken up arms in behalf of Turkey^-wd^it 

\ 

* This wouldjiave established the independence, of the.Krimga 
and ^he*Kub;ui, and deprived Russia of her valuable pexts oj* the 


Euxine. 



her powfer was'ncutralized, after a le v efforts, by the 
discontents \v Iiioli divided «her population, awl con¬ 
nected a large pact of her most influential nobles 
with Russia:, Gustavus liad found it necessary to 
abandon Turkey, and to conclude «f separate peace 
with the Empress, nearly two years before tlie termi¬ 
nation of the war in which th& Porte was engaged. 
The opposition of France had yielded to the address 
of Potemkin. Spain had recovered from her alarm, 

1 f r 9 * 

lest Russia should seize an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, and seemed to regard with indifference her 
establishment on the .Bosphorus, if indifference may 
he presumed from her taking no steps to prevent it. 
The preservation of Turkey was ultimately due to 
her own courage in adversity, and'to the final deter- 
munition of England and i’russin to iutcr/ere iu her 
beLlf: Their intentions were no. sooner known 
than the contest was decided. 

It was on this occasion that the idea Of disturbing 
the British empire in India was .first suggested to 
the cabinet of St, Petersburg!!, as a cheek on the 
aggressive* powei which the maritime superiority of 
England enabled her to exert against Russia. The 
Prince Nassau Siegen presented to Catharine a 
project for marching an army through Bokhara and 
Cashmere to Bengal, to drive the 'English out of 
India. The plan hack been drawn up by a. French- 
mdlh>'ind the first step was to be a manifesto, declar¬ 
ing the intention of the Empress to re-establish ‘the 
Great Mogul on the throne of India. This a it^ was 
supposed** would secure the concurrence of inter- 
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mediate Mates, and attract to the standard of Russia 

# • ■ 

all the discontented spirits in Hlndostan. The 
scheme, thcftigh derided by Potejnkin, was favour¬ 
ably received by the Eihpress, and has? never been 
forgotteu’m Russia. 

Catherine withdrew her armies from Turkey to 
employ thejn in Pblqnd, and perpetrate the second 
partition of that kingdortn I* is foreign to the object 
of these observations to enter into any detail of the 
events which led td that c;rtastrophe,^and which are 
iJkjJfeiently known even to the least curious readers 
of history. An account of the intrigues which led 
to the annexation of Courland to Russia would 
equally be out of place*, and her subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings in Turkey—the acquisition of Bessarabia 
in 1812—the convention of Akennan—the share she 
has had in the rebel lions and the final separaPion*of 
Greece—in the* revolutions of Servia, Egypt, and 
Syria—her ^position in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and on the mouths* of the Danube—the occupa¬ 
tion of Silistria—the treaties of Adrianople, Un- 
Idar Skcllesi, and St. Petersburg!!—the* circum¬ 
stances attending the last war and the first occupa¬ 
tion,—have been sq fully and ably illustrated^ that 
not only would it be hopeless to attempt adding to 
thought which has already been cast on this interest 
ing and momentous portion of JPodern history ; but, 
fortunately, it is no longer necessary to bespeak att£*** 
tion,to ;vsubject on which moi*e public consideration 
has been justly and wisely bestowed than on’ any’ 
other* question ofjorqign policy. * Still, to •omplete 
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the historical sketch which it is the object of these 
observations to •present ig a connected foriji, it is 
necessary briefly Jo point out the most prominent 
features ox the relations between Russia and Turkey 
since the reign of Catherine' , 

The object Russia has aimed at by he* repeated 
aggressions on Turkey, and by the morq dangerous * 
means to which she has lately resorted, have from 
time to time been avowed do Europe ever since the 
battle of Poltava. Petei proposed to raise himself 
on the ruins of Turkey—Catherine perstuulcd , 
Austria, and called upon France to participate in 
the proposed dismemberment of Turkey, and the 
establishment of a Greek empire at Constantinople, 
under her grandson, who had been educated and 
even named with a view to this result—Nicholas, 
more moderate, only demands the exclusive -pro¬ 
tectorate of Turkey. Mankind will not forget that 
Russia was the protector of Poland—*thc protector 
of the Crimea—the protector of (pourland—the pro¬ 
tector of Georgia, Imuieretia, Mingrelia, the Teher- 
kessian, and Caucasian tribes, and will wonder what 
new cause of offence Turkey can have given the 
Emjxu-or, that he should threaten her with the 
fatal doom of Russian protection. 





CfHA PTER IV. 

It is difficult to imagine'a stronger or better marked 
boundary than that which formed the frontier between 
Russia and Persia. The Black Sea on the one 
hand, and. the Caspian on # the, other, connected by 
the stupendous chain of the 0 Caucasus, seems to have 
been designed by nature *for the limit of some pow¬ 
erful nation, for a harrier against some great power. 
The views which induced the Russian government to 
seek with unwearied ‘perseverance a position be¬ 
yond it, in pursuance of which Peter I. incurred the 
cost and hazard of his formidable expedition from 
Astrachan, and brave’d the obloquy of all the perfidy 
that marked his proceeding* thcr^ and in Khivp,, 
which induced Catherine to purchase*the sovereignty 
of Georgia and Immeretia, at the price of large 
donations to many clTieftains, a considerable peifsioji 
to Ileraclius, and the maintenance <*f troops to protecV 
him ; and v^hicli fed her to’attempt by th<* most ques¬ 
tionable means to secure *a mintary footing* cjn the 
southern shores of the Casein—the views wMeTf 
have*made it an integral part of the system of Russia 
to majntgun am? improve, even at an immense fcapri*- 
fice of blood* and Jrea^ure, the position she fiad ob- 

e 2 
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tain*d in the* Caucasus and beyond it, must have 
been directed to some ultimate object far more im¬ 
portant than the possession of provinces which ha#e 
hitherto 6e«u °nly costly appendages to # the empire. 
'jHiese acquisitions can be valueif or- valuable only in 
as much as they afford facilities for arriving at some 
great end which would, in her estimation, remune¬ 
rate* her for all that Thigh! have been expended in 
attaining it. On no other grounds would her policy 
be intelligible* She has not been committed by 
the unauthorized acts of deputed* authorities, nor 
betrayed into a position from which &lie m could not 
recede. Every step in advance has been the deli¬ 
berate act of her government—the mature result of 
long preparation. For a hundred years have her 
successive sovereigns per fas et nefas steadily pur¬ 
sued the same object, varying the means, but never 
relinquishing the purpose. 

„ After the death of Kerreem Khan/ king of Per¬ 
sia, a protracted contest was carried on by the nu¬ 
merous competitors for the vacant throne; and it 
was not until Aga-Mahommed Khan had triumphed 
over all his antagonists, and cut off the last hopes of 
the/royal family of the Zundft, by the defeat and 
capture of the chivalrous Lootf Alice Khan, that he 
found leisure to turn his attention t*o Georgia, "arid to 
punish the revolt of his vassal. 

1795 he assembled a considerable army at 
Tehran, and moving rapidly into Georgia, defeated 
Heraclius nerr Teflis, and entered that city before 
General Goodovich, who commanded < the Russian 
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troops in the line of the Caucasus, could arrive to 
oppose Jbdm* 

•His desire to intimidate the Georgians, by making 
a fearful example of their capital, induced him to 
abandon it *to the rapine of his soldiers ; while the 
religious Enthusiasm he had excited in his army, and 
the natural ferocity of his troops, prepared them to 
take ample advantage of*the if cense he had given. 

The Empress Catherine II.,,shocked and irritated 
bj^the vengeance which had fallen #n Georgia, in 
consequence of Its having transferred its allegiance 
to Russia, immediately declare $ war * against Persia; 
and, in the •following ye ar^ jOount Valerian Zuboff, 
with a large force , marched upon Derbend early in 
the summer, took, that fortress by assault, and re¬ 
ceived the submission of Badkoo, Koobba, and 
feheerwan, whcjse governors he changed. In fhe 
autumn he renewed his operations, wintered in 
Moghan, afld had taken Anzelee (the port of 
Ghilan), Lankeran, Ganja, and the island of Saree, 
when Paul ascended the throne of Russia, and re¬ 
called the army. 

Aga-Mahommed Khan was at this time employed 
in Khorassan, and eta hearing of Zuboff"* suc^sses, 
hastily returned to oppose him ; but before he could * 

* The^Sovcrnmcnt of Georgia hart*intimation of the advance 
of the Persians early enough to have enabled it to bring’the 
sians, but so much did the Prince tSid the people now dread the 
presence of theiwprotectors, that^they preferred incurring all the 
hazards of the war, without their aid, to encountering tin#; certain* 
evil o*f their pjesencc. 
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reaqji the scene of action, the Russians had already 
abandoned almost all tlieir conquests*. 

Ibrahim Khull^el Khan, the chief of Karabaugh, 
had hitherto* succeeded in holding the fort of Sheesha 
against Aga-Mahommed Khan 5 but the inhabitants, 
wearied.by the continued systematic plunder of their 
country from year to year, at length rose against 
their chief, and compelling him to fly to Daghestan, 
delivered up Sheesha. into "the hands of the Shah, 
who was ad van. dug with'a powerful army to invade 
Georgia. 

He had only been at Sheesha a few days, when 
he was murdered by some of his menial domestics 
whom he had threatened to put to death ; and the 
late Shah, who succeeded him, wasdoo jjueh occupied 
in consolidating his power and establishing his au¬ 
thority, to be able to pursue* the hold policy of his 
predecessor. 

In the year 1798 Heraclius died, in" the eighty- 
fourth year ol his age, and flfty-second of his reigu, 
and left his crown to bin son Goorgeen Khan. 

The short reign of Goorgeen was disturbed by 
the rebellion of his brother Alexander, who, with an 
army,.-of Lesguees, endeavoured 10 possess himself of 

* The recall-of the army under Zuboff, vWh w/>s effected l>y 
separate instructions to th^comm&nder of each corps, ybthout the 
Sijjismissiou of any order s on the subject to the count^ was one of 
those acts dictated by persona' spleen, in ■which Paul indulged on 
his accession to the throne, and cannot he considered an aoan- 
'Jonment of the policy which had hitherto led Iv\issia to seek the 
extension f^her limits or the side of Persia. 
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tike kingdom. With the aid of tjje Russians* he,was, 
however, defeated ami forced to fly; but the moun¬ 
taineers continued their depredations from time .to 
time, and Alexander repeated his attempts, till at 
length, aftter having wandered long a fugitive in 
the Caucasus, and encountered a series of romantic 
adventures, he effected his escape through Turkey 
into Persia. 

With a view, as was isaid, to compose the differ¬ 
ences which* had arisen in the kingdom, the Em¬ 
peror Paul (1800) pul dished an ucase, incorporating* 
Georgia with the Russian Empire. Catherine had 
guaranteed the crown of Georgia to Ileraclius and 
his heirs for ever ; but that was an act of the Em- 
press which an ucase of the § Emperor sufficed to 
annul. In the following year Goorgeen, who unhap¬ 
pily for himself , had been born with the proud spirit 
of a Georgian Prince, degraded in the sight of his 
countrymen* by the indignity with which he w*is 
treated, became an*object of contempt or pity to 
every Georgian ; and having vainly sought to eseaj>e 
in dissipation from the sorrows which he had not 
strength of mind enough to endure, despairing, 
and broken-hearted* died at Tiflist; aird ■about tjie 
same time Paul was put to death «t St. Petersburg]]. 

* It is straftgc that*every kingdom principality, or tribe to which 
Russia ha^pxtended her protection, should have furnished thjr- 
same pretext for appropriating ity Like cause and elfeai.,"’ lie 
sequence is constant and invariable. 

t The widow %f Goorgeen, a •haughty woman, of a fiefVe and* 
masculine spirit, having made her presence at Tillis^sagr^eiTble 
to the Russian goveitnneht, was ordered to he sent to St. Peters- 



T*h Emper6r # Alexander, on his accession to the 
throne, confirmed the uaase #>f his father,# which 
imnex^f Gear gift /o the Russian Empire, and-tent 
General £i2«inoff, a Georgian by birth or extrac¬ 
tion, as Governor General anfl (foininand^r in Chief 
into thesprovinces beyond the Caucasus. Hie nature 
of ZizianofFs instructions may be inferred from the 
coursb he pursued. He had no sooner arrived at 
Tiflis than he inarched a fofce to Mingrelia, which 
submitted witlfcut resistance, and was ■immediately 
occupied by..Russian troops. The following year 
he undertook an expt^Iition against Ganja^and cap¬ 
tured that fortress by assault. 

Mahommed Khan Kajar, then (1801) Governor 
of Erivan, having rebelled against'•his sovereign, and 
finding that the Shah was advancing with a consi¬ 
derable force to reduce him tc obedience, invited the 
Russian General to advance to his relief, promising to 
deliver up the fortress, or to receive into’it a Russian 
garrison. At this time there wa* no war between 
Russia and Persia. Seven years had elapsed since 
Futteh Allee Shah had succeeded his uncle, and 
during the whole of that time he had not even made 
any attempt* to defend the provinces which Russia 
bad successively wrested from him. His attention 
bad been sc exclusively directed to other objects, 
^that he , ]\ad hitherto totally neglected the Persian 

s 

"burgh. She refused to comply ; and General Lasaraf having been 
‘sent to* enforce obedience, and having it is said seized her for the 
purpose of dragging her/rom her house, she drew a dagger and 
stabbed him. 
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territories beyond the, A raxes ; ^and *his first ipove- 
ment i« that direction was/or the purpose of reducing 
a*conturaacious servant, am an oJ^lm own tr§|ie, ujfiS 
had long btaen in the service^ of his famiJyT Yet on 
the invitation of thfs rebel against his sovereign and 
feudal lofd, tempted by the hope of profiting by Ids 
treachery, did the Russian army, while there was 
yet no war between the Govertirnents, advance for the 
purpose of seizing Erivan. ZizianofF had proceeded 
as far as tihe Armenian convent *of Etzmiadzin, 
witiiin a few mifes of the fortress, when he encoun¬ 
tered tlie. Persian army advancing to oppose him; 
and an action was there fought, in which the Per¬ 
sians were defeated and* forced to retire. He then 
invested Erivan, which Malioynned Khan now re¬ 
fused to suirender; but in consequence of the defi¬ 
ciency of supplies, the»contintfal annoyance to # which 
he was subjected from the desultory, hut harassing, 
attacks of tile Persians, and the increasing sickness 
of his troops, Zizianoff found it necessary to raise the 
siege and make a hurried retreat, jn which his army 
suffered extreme hardships. 

This was the first general action in which the Rus¬ 
sian and Persian arfnies had come in contact, Vnd it 

* • 

commenced the war between those countries for the 
possession pf Georgia and the adjoining*provinces. 

After*\the retreat of ‘the Russians, Mqhommed 
Khan surrendered on term\ to the Shah, who re¬ 
moved him from his government, and bestowed upon' 
him.a .pension, which some years ago lay still con¬ 
tinued to efijoy. 



Iu thq spring of 1805 the indefatigable Zizianoff 
reduced the province of Sl^ekee* In July he inarched 
Mto Jtijffrabaugh, phene he encountered*little Oppo¬ 
sition ; aitd‘having placed a'garrison in Ijdieesha, the 
chief place of the province, jnpjfeeded in* November; 
with a cprps of three thousand men to reduce Badkoo, 
which had thrown, off the protection of Russia. At 
the gate of this plactf he Vvas basely assassinated 
while attending* a cogferenoe to which he hud been 
invited. 

The war which had thus been ’ commenced *W5s 
continued \vith 'variable success till the year 1814; 
but except the capture qf Lankeran, in the presvince 
of Talish, Russia was too- deeply engaged in the 
affairs of Europe to add much., to her territorial 
acquisitions on the side of Georgia, after the death 
of her 1 first Governor General., 

The modern connexion of Great Britain with 
Persia may be said to have commenced with the 
mission of the late Sir John ‘Malcolm to Tehran 

r 

(1800), and the first fruits of the alliance were the 
commercial and < political treaties concluded by him 
the following year, in which Persia engaged to 
ilttack thp^Afg'hans, should they invade our posses¬ 
sions in India, wjiich they then threatened, and to 

r 

exclude the,French, with whom yre were at Vvar, 
from the Gulph of Persia^ . But this was .*» special 
ifttedon; no British minister was left at the Court, 
•and no attempt was made to preserve the. influence 
“that lied been acquired. England was known to the 
Persian f government only as the possesses* of India, 
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and the power and influence she Exercised in* Europe 
remained unappreciated. 

* r 4Be Shah finding himself uifffiie to coffi witffi 
Russia addressed a letter t<^ Napoleon* then (1805} 
in the zenifh of his glory, desiring to form an alli¬ 
ance witlf France. So little at that time was Persia 
known in Europe, tlnft the Court of Paris was even 
ignorant whether the person who had addressed 

these letters was entitled to the rsyik he assumed, 

• • | 

and M. Jautoert was sent to Tehran In> ascertain the 
condition of the country and the quality.of the indi¬ 
vidual. On his return, a persoy named Mirzn Reza, 
a man of nomote, but the paly individual of educa¬ 
tion and intelligence who* could he induced to under¬ 
take the journey, was deputed by the Persian govern¬ 
ment on a mission to Napoleon, whom he accompa¬ 
nied to Tilsit, and with whom he concluded a treaty 
which was ratified at Fenkenstein in May, 1807. 

At the saihe time Mahonmied Nebbee Khan w;y> 
sent as envoy to die British government in Iiylia, 
io claim its assistance ugainst*Russ\p; hut liis mission 
was unsuccessful, and Persia, losing'all hope of sup¬ 
port from her old ally, had no alternative but to throw 
herself into the arm£ of France. 

The possessions of Great Britain in India liajJ 
becoine so imporfynt, that tt was believed her power 
in Euro*^ might he affected 4)y an attack on her 
eastern dominions and Napoleon therefore turning 
his attention to Asia, gladly seized the opportunity 
afforded, him to establish a connexion witJl Persia, 
which lie jflstiy Considered a necessary preGminary 



steprto &ny desipns<he might entertain against India. 
Of such consequence did* this*object appear*to him, 
and ter tho§e with whom, he consulted, that the 
embassy to the East was at one time destined for the 
ablest and most distinguished df his brothers*; but 
ultimately General Gardanne was,entrusted* with the 
embassy to the Court of th<f Shall, and it is but 
justice to him and to the gentlemen who accompa¬ 
nied him, to say, that in circumstances of great 
embarrassment' and difficulty, they extorted the^ re¬ 
spect even of those who then were their enemies. 

v? The failure of the application which had been 
made to India for assistance, the fame 6‘f Napoleon, 
the readiness with which he had entered on the 
alliance, and the promises he iliade, combined to 
secure to the General a distinguished receptidm. 
Officers who had accompanied the embassy for that 
purpose were employed to introduce, for the first 
time, European discipline into the Persian army. 
French engineers built the first regular fortifications 
that |iad ever be?n raised in Persia, and there, as 

( ‘l n t ( 

everywhere else, displayed the military genius, and 
the personal intelligence and zeal for which the 
Hrencli lEtiion has ip. all times been distinguished. 

, A brilliant embassy was sent from Tehran to Paris, 
charged with costly aud appropriate gifts. The Per- 
> sian ambassador presented to the Emruror two 
saferes which bad bee/1 worn, the one by Timour 
(Taiperlane), the other by Nadir Shah, declaring, 
or. tJiftSjpdrt of his master, that he resigned them into 

* Lucien Bonaparte. , 
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the hands of him who was most worthy to possess 
them. 


The success which attended (general Gardanne’s 
mission forced the British government i#i feurope 
and ii\ Asiu to take ^measures for counteracting the 
views of Napoleon ; and from the commencement bf 
this competition between France.and England for 
ascendancy in the councils of4,he Shah, may be plated 
the political connexion of Persia with Europe. 

Ffom tlu& time* Persia ■•became inseparably con¬ 
nected with European policy, and though the circum¬ 
stances which first caused her to l?t! involved in it 
have ceased.to exist, others have arisen which must 
continue to operate as powerfully, and much more 
steadily, to drawTier more and more within the range 
of the calculations of European cabinets. It is vain 
to attempt to confine, her influence to Asia# The 
line has been passed that separated her from Europe, 
and as long*as Britain retains India, and Russia her 
present military fortfc, so long must the integrity afcd 
independence of Persia be ay object of vital import¬ 
ance to the one, and a formidable * impediment* to the 
full exercise of the power of the other. 

Sir John Malcolm, whose reputation, had been 
established by his previous ihission, was selected 


tJy-tlie Government of India to refrrievfe the position 
which been lost at # the Court of Tehran ; but 
such lvas the influence which the Frencli embassy 
had acquired, that with all the high talents and pro¬ 
fuse liberally yhich distinguished th^, personal 
character 9 f John Malcolm^ and all tfce regard 
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\rhi$h Jje -had* previously conciliated from tin* Shah 
2# r tlw nation, VViw u*mbl* to procure a <*•**« to 
1 ****&** «**w*mg every <ttp\om** c 
mmm oftme^etm, he returned to India frr the pur* 
Jtoie of collecting an army to enforce tlte views of 
tm Government 

‘ M*amrhile Sir- Harford Jom* had been’entrusted 
witlma mission from fife court of Jjondon to that of 
Tehran ; and the superior weight of a mission from 
the Crown, his*. own talents and address, ami the 
influence of the personal friends he had made when 
on a former occasion. lie had visited the country on 
commercial business—the apprehensions entertained 
by tlie Shah of the threatened hostilities from India— 
and more than .all, the inability of the Frencli am¬ 
bassador to perform the promises his master had 
made, secured to this mission n favourable reception, 
and ultimately forced the French embassy to retire*. 

The expulsion of the French from Persia, while 
she was still engaged in a war with Russia, put an 
end lor a time to all competition for the friendship 
of the Shall; and the success of the British mission 
laid the foundation of an alliance between the 
crowns of/Sreat Britain and Peisia, confirmed by a 
preliminary treaty, the ratification of which was con¬ 
veyed to England by a Persian Ambassador, the first 


^ General Gardanne was reproached by Napoleon Tor having 
left Persia while it was still possible for him to have remained, 
though not at the Court of pie Shah ; but,the influence which ‘pro¬ 
cured his removal from that Coutt was daily gaining ground, and 
wotdd c hav£ 3riven Kim ort of the countrv, whatever mea'Sur^s he 
might have resorted to. 



who had been seen in London s for nearly two .oota- 
turies 

On tlie return of Sir Harfor8h3ones (18J1), Sit* 
Gpre Ousejy proceeded'to Persia wit£* the rank of 
Ambassador Extrafydihary from the King of Eng¬ 
land. - A definitive treaty was concluded on the basis 
’ of the preliminary engagements, but on terms more 
advantageous to Persia? British officers hail re* 
placed the French in the arnjies of the Shah, and 
taught them** to combat, <5n several occasions with 
success, the battalions of the Czar. In the mean* 
time the picniorable war between France and Russia, 
which terminated in the signal discomfiture of Nu- 
poleon, had commenced; and the amicable rela¬ 
tions, which had been established between Great Bri- 

» 

tain and Russia in consequence of these two coun¬ 
tries finding themselves engaged as allies 4n the 
deliverance of Europe, led the British ambassa¬ 
dor in Persia to promote an arrangement of the 
differences betweeju *the Courts of Tehran and i5t. 
Petersburgh. The formal * mediation of England 
was rejected by Russia; but tliti good offices*of the 
ambassador were employed, and a treaty of peace 
was at length (1814) concluded at Gsvjlistjm in 
Iv^rabaugli, by which Persia cedpd to Russia all her 
acquisitions south of tins Caucasus, and engaged 
to maintain no navy on the Caspian. 

# In the reign of Shah Abbas a mission was sent to England, 
at the instigation^ the Shirleys, snterjrrising English gentlemen o£ 
fami^, who entcrcyl^thc service of that mc.harch,^un> cupped 
much of his ctm fidente. 
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IThe bp.si§ on which this treaty was negotiated, was 
that each party should regain the territory o£ which 
it was in possession when hostilities ceased; ai?d 
Russia, by this arrangement, from her having a gar¬ 
rison in Lankeran, would have become entitled to a 
considerable portion of the khanat or lordship of 
Talish. But as this district bordered on Gheelan, 
which the Russians had thrive times attacked, twice 
occupied, and always evinced an extreme anxiety to 
possess, the Persian Plenipotentiary* declined to 
accept the basis unles| Talisli should be excluded. 
General Ritescheff', then Governor General and 
Commander in Chief,, in Georgia, and Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, on this occasion objected, that his instruc¬ 
tions made the adoption of that basis a nine qua, 
non, but solemnly pledged himself, if the Persian 
ambassador would accept it t to procure from his 
Court the restitution of Talish as an act of grace from 
the Emperor; and deliberately held eut the hope 
that other provinces also would be restored. The 
British ambassador, cognizant of these transactions, 
arid satisfied of .the sincerity of Ritescheff, felt him¬ 
self justified in confirming the confidence of the 
Persians^ jmd undertaking that the good offices 
of liis Government should be exerted at the Court of 
St. Petersburgh to procure an adjustment of "me 
stipulation respecting the territory, which might 
fulfil'"riot only the p^itive promises 0 / General 
• Ritescheff, but the larger hopes he had held out^ 

’ Thh. Persian, government, accusipme‘d to place the 
mosf implicit reliance on the hdnoar of. Europeans, 
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and not ignorant of the liberal assistance whibh 
England had extended to JRussii in* the hour of he? 
humiliation tind distress, never foa^ftjrnoment doubted 

• t , 1 

either the faith of Ritescheff or the^ ,grtrtitude of 
Alexander.* 

The Ambassador who was sent to St. Petersburgh 
with the ratified treaty,was instructed to arrange-with 
the Russian government the" evacuation of Talish, 
and to avail himself of the good offices of the British 
ambassadors that'court iif his negotiations for the 
retrocession of the other portions of territory ceded by 
the treatyj for which the Russian plenipotentiary had 
induced thffe ^ 5 hah and his ministers to hope. Lord 
Cathcart, then at the court of Russia, was autho¬ 
rized by his government to aid the negotiation ; but 

» 

all his good offices, urged by the whole weight of 
his public and ^ersonaj influence, and all the solici¬ 
tations of the Persian embassy, were unable to pro¬ 
cure from the Emperor* the relinquishment of One 
foot of ground; anti the final answer was, that 
General Yermoloff, then appointed ambassador to 
^Persia, and Governor-General tint! %Comman<fer-ih- 
Chief in Georgia, would discuss the matter with the 
Persian ministers on» his ai*rival at Tehran^ When 
General Yermoloff arrived iri ^Persia, he* woufd 
restore nothing j* and thus all the* acquisitions of 
Russia remained in her pqpsessi^n. ' 
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CHAPTER V 


The* restoration of pehce between Russia and Persia 
had been effected at an enormous sacrifice to the 
latter. The ,establishment of Russian doiiiinion 
south of the Caucasus; was an evil to the govern¬ 
ments of Turkey and Persia, for which no present 
advantages could have compensated ;,, and it was 
accompanied not by immediate benefits, but by a dis¬ 
memberment of the Persian empire. By the treaty of 
Goolistan Persia had ceded, and Russia had acquired, 
Georgia, Immeretia, Mingrelia, Derbend, Budko®, 
and all Persian Daghistan, Sheerwan, Shekkee, 

. ji*t 

Ganja, Karabaugh, and parts of Moghan and Talish. 
Of these, the first three were 4 inhabited chiefly by 
Christians of the Georgian and Armenian churches. 
Rarabaugh was* partly Christian and partly Maliom- 
medan ; but the population of .the others was chiefly, 
and pf spiae almost exclusively, Mahommedan. Each 
of these latter divisions had been held .by a chief, 
whose,, dignity was hereditary in<* his family*' "twid 
whose relations* to the superior government and to 
the population subjected to his authority resembled, 
in many respects, tl;*at of a feudal baron in Europe. 
He psf>st?ssed ,,a jurisdiction neaifly Absolute In Ids 
ovrn jkttUnat, or barony, maintained a certain number 



of troops for the defence of his country, paid a fix&d 
revenue to the crown# furnished! a stated number of 
lierse or foot, or both, to serve toe sovereign in ^is 
wars, and himself attended when he wjjs summoned. 
On the deiftise of a hhidf, his heir, if he happened to 
be absent from the court where he usually resided, 
repaired to the capital, and received his investiture 
from the monarch. TH*e direct line of succession 
was sometimes disturbed* by family dissensions, local 
usurpationsHsntrigues at court, or ]?y foreign con¬ 
quest, as when fhe Turks invaded Persia, but the 
family waf; rarely altogether displaced ; and in cases 
of rebellion or less determined resistance to authority, 
by which the chief becaihe obnoxious to the govern¬ 
ment, some member of the same house replaced him. 
Under this system, acts of insubordination 4 on the 
part of the more^powerjul o'r more distant chieft were 
frequent, and when the Persian government was 
weak, or the^countrjyiivided by contending factions, 
these Khans rarefy neglected the opportunity af¬ 
forded them to assert a temporary independence, 
which they never had the power to maintain. 0 Tliis 
longing after independence, which an overweening 
idea of their own importance, fostered by thf* exercise 
of unlimited authority at home, tended to encourage, 
aS8 which ever^inconveifience attending obedience 
to the-government was caleula^d to strengthen, led 
them to regard the wesakn^p of the Shah as"lheir 
own* strengtb, andy to find in tlje aggressions, or in 
the vicinity even 0 / hostile’foreign powers^ means 
of diminishing tnfeii*dependence, and of foxing the 
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t^hah te conciliate by forbearance and liberality the 
men on whose fidelity he chiefly depended / for the 
protection of his'oominions. 

Russia largely profited by this state of things. 
In the confusion which followed the death of Nadir 
Shah, the Khans of the northern province^ had been 
left undisturbed,* and enjoyed an actual indepen¬ 
dence. When Aea^Mahommed Khan had esta- 
blished his authority in the other portions of the 
kingdom, he ttrned his attention to Gttrt'gia and the 
adjoining country, and systematically proceeded to 
reduce them to obedience. The interference of 
Russia in the affairs of Georgia had < raised up a 
formidable opponent to th£ Shah, and many of the 
chiefs, hoping to secure their independence by inviting 
her to support them against the power they then 
most 'feared, vainly imagined that* they could rid 
themselves of the Russians when they should have 
succeeded by their means in emancipating them¬ 
selves from the control of Persia., Like all Asiatics, 
they readily incurred ©very hazard of a distant evil 
to rid them selves of a present annoyance, and they 
shared the fate of almost till people who seek 
foreign *4d against a domestic enemy. They saw 
too late the error they had committed, and deprived,, 
by the very independence *they had* coveted, of every 
bond of/Union or mutual confidence, instead of pre¬ 
senting a combined resistance, and a coin pact mass 
of opposition, they t fell one bygone an easy* and 
almost ^resisting prey to the ptywer, whose views 
and meUtis of coercion they had sd inaccurately esti- 



mated, and from whose bonds they could never again 
hope tc^ escape. 

•These chiefs having submitted,>were for some time 
treated with consideration by their pew Superiors. 
They fetained as mdph *of their hereditary influence 
and authority as^vvas likely to prove beneficial to the 
•government, or even perhaps to thqjr followers ; they 
enjoyed a revenue sufficient ‘to maintain them re¬ 
spectably, if not splendidly, ^nd Russian military 
rank,'arid (kfiprations of Christian orders were libe¬ 
rally bestowed tipon them. But after the new 
government was firmly established the system gra¬ 
dually changed—they were t now subjected to the 
mortification of finding their power undermined by 
the Russian officer^, who offended their dignity, and 
not unfrequently insulted their persons—intrigues 
were resorted to. and plots'concerted, perliapsi with¬ 
out the knowledge of the government, to drive 
some to rebellion, and induce others to fly from the 
punishments denounced against them for imaginary 
crimes*, till at length all tlje Maliommedan cfiiefs 

* The history of one of these transactions%vill serve as% speci¬ 
men. “ Mehdce Koolce Khan, hereditary chief of Karabangh, 
retained the possessions of fiis father; and as the only means of 
securing to himself the quiet enjoyment of them during fys li£e, 
he adopted, fJaneral Madatoff (the Russia!^ commander of the pro¬ 
life),; arid, declared, him to his heir, to*the prejudice of bis 
brother and father relations; but the,Khan continued to live 
longee'tliWk, from his irregular »habits«and bad constitution, bad 
been anticipated, and a plot was accordingly devised for*ghtting 
rid of him. A feud had for some time existed between Mehdee 
Kbflled Khan aij^L Ja\cr Koolee, Kha^, another noble of Kara- 
baugh. 'J'he latter, .wide travelling at night* was^rad upon 
by some men# concerned in a thicket by the roa<ifBide{ and 



mere driven from their possession^ to 8^k shelter in 
Persia. 

Still the peasantry had perhaps lost little by the 
change ? &n<J t under a more Just and judicious govern¬ 
ment, the absence of the chiefs might s have been 
made productive of benefit to the lovyer classes s even 
the difference of religious belief, prejudice, and ob¬ 
servance, might have'been Overlooked in the enjoy¬ 
ment of superior worldly advantages. But Russia, 
with all her boosted religious toleratioa^is a bigoted 
superior, and with all,-her pretensions to modern 
tionin her government, is a most harsh mispress. 
Her civil servants, of t^ie lower gmdes, at least, are 
generally corrupt and ignorant, because they are 
drawn from classes of society in .which they are not 
likely to acquire enlightened views or elevated prin¬ 
ciples**—their authorised emoluments are slender, 
their power to do evil is often great, and the temp¬ 
tations too often irresistible. The civil service is 
considered degrading, and all respect is reserved for 
the military. On the other hand, the officers in the 
army' of r Georgia,'excepting those of the higher 
ranks, are for the most part persons of mean birth 
and xo education—for to serve <in that army is con¬ 
sidered a punishment to men of any pretensions— 

* • , 
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wounded in the hand. Mehdee Koolee Khan was charged with 
an attempt to make away with' Jaffer Koolee; and'*.thii’gh he 
protested his innocence, and ^.ffered his aid in apprehending the 
.ruffians, his mind, naturally weak, was so successfully worked 
upon by his disinterested heir, that by {'is advice he fleS Into 
Persiai,-, Circumstances have since occuri\*d, w hich seem fully to 
establish fvlelidee Kooiefe Khan’s innoc/ nct. v ’ 



and they aj^e proportionally obdurate insolent, tfed 
overbearing. With subordinate otecers of so un- 
prbmising a character, what government camhe 
popular or well administered? what pfpphs, fonder a 
government adminfjjtei^d by such agents, can be 

secure or^contenfed ? 

* * 

The nominal revenue levied frgpi the country has 

not been exorbitant, but^the llfode of exacting it has 

always been oppressive* Thp peasant who pays a 

# * 

portibn of rent to the Jjrovernmept in grain may 
be, and often if?, called upon to transport it at his 
owttcost to a distant magazine, where there happens 
at the moment to be a deficiency, and is left for 
several days in attendance, maintaining himself and 
the beasts of burlhen that he has brought with him, 
at a ruinous expense, till it may please the store¬ 
keeper to receive his .contribution ; and during his 
absence from home, his agricultural labours are ne¬ 
cessarily arrtsted or .impeded. The passage of troops 
in war, or for the relief of corps, may impose upon 
him the necessity, at whatever season it ma£ be, 
however ruinous to his farm, of assisting "with his 
cattle in the transport of baggage or stores. Sol¬ 
diers of a different* creed are billeted in his house, 
and th^esJusion of his family *is violated. 'Services 
Which the government has not required are prt3- 
tendei L^ orMie purpose of. inducing him to^ purchase 

4 * _ 

exemptioA He cannot myve from one village to 
another without a passport, which he cannot obtain, 
without hours?of ;Jttendance or' a feq, and^Iterevef 
he moves h# is met* by a rude boldiery, wlfose* per- 
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efolnd ba$ts afid indecent nmrtix^»aWj^p^n«riv^4o 
all his sensibilities, fvhile his periS* is fttefet'^sectif® 
frqm their insults.^ 

Hie %hfef« # had been removed, but the infers 
nobles were still unprovided *foi^ Their *power and 
r influence necessarily fell on the accession t>f a new 
authority, with which theirs was incompatible; their 
lie venues were dissipaf&fl, ail'd they had no means of 
recruiting them ; their.pride svas continually wounded 
by the arrogance and Assumed superiority of the 
Russian officers, and they saw the'hiselves sinking* 
without a hope of redemption, into the mass of the 
common people. It is true that the Russian service 
was open to the young, und'some availed themselves 
of this gracious provision; but the consequence of 
these men was confined to their native soil, and 
lived Only in the attachment of their dependents. 
To enter the Russian army as a cadet was to aban- 
don these to identify themselves- with Mi obnoxious 
race, to lay aside their national habits, sometimes 
even tlieir religious sentiments, and to mix with the 
other Officers oir terms inconsistent with the pre¬ 
servation of their peculiar tenets. Even the Geor¬ 
gian Vtnd Armenian Christians had reason to com- 

I I 

plain of the rigour with which the Russia v-v’thori- 
ties exacted a strict compliance with Russian habits; 
and were mortified to find that, in adheringt&MheiV 
national customs in respribt to the dress aiin conduct 
of their wives and daughters, they/ gave umbrage to 
their superiors j- that 1 to make theih selves acceptable 
to th°e ^bvernment, it was necessary to deck their 



females im the fs^ery of Moscow milikiers, &mA 
have them taugh^ to waltz with the ^Russian officers*, 
The defects in the civil administration might 
sibly, however, have befen tolerated, and 4he rising 
generation,* knowing^ no better times, and goaded by 
no reeollections of past splendour or exhausted in¬ 
fluence, might have g^own up in habitual submission 
to the authority which had bCfen offensive to .theif 
fathers, but there was another evil o£ greater magni- 
tude/or which at least was tnore galling. In most of 
the provinces the*Mahommeduns ha<f been the rulers 
and the Christians their subject. « udi the power 
of Kussia w*is consolidated, the Christians naturally 
became the favoured people, and domineered over 
their former masters with senseless insolence, scoffed 
at their religious rites, and were even known to 
interrupt their jpost sacred ceremonies. The Mus- 
selman saw a mosque converted into a stable and 
another iuto«a tavern, and was taunted by the Arme¬ 
nians with the premeditated insult they had offered 
to his faith. 

> 

“ The moollalis had lost much of iheir importance, 
and with it their revenues had declined. The form 
of government was* opposed to their interests, and . 
they opposed to the government. Wo effec¬ 

tive measures were adopted to sot/tlie br to restrihn 
them--:Wd,b,s the* only means they possessed of reco¬ 
vering tlihir power or preserving what remained to 
the©i, they endeavoured to rekindle religious feeling^ 
in their flocks, in doind so,iit was imjo»ss*ble to* 
avoifl casting s6«ie* degx-ee of odium oil fhg govern¬ 
ment, which •they considered 'nfidej, and conse— 
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fluently iafamcyis. The shame toitibe 

yoke ef unbelieving foreigners became' ei favourite 
tit^ae for declatinaaon. Every outrage, and even 
every incidental disregard of Mahommedan feeling 
or prejudice, was represented- to be a part of a sys*- 
-tematic attack on their faith, and there isrfreason to 
believe that the conduct of the Russian officers, 
and of the troops undtsr their command, nay, even of 
the government itself, was v not always well caleu*- 
fated to controvert such an interpreted ion of their 
designs. The pilgrims from those countries who 
resorted to the tombs at Kerbelaee and Nujjif 
carried thither exaggerated accounts of ^he evils and 
dangers to which the disciples of Islam were exposed 
under the Russian yoke, and roused the fears of the 
spiritual chief of the SJieeahs. The almost total 
extirpation of Mahommedanism f^om the Crimea 
became a familiar illustration of their fears, and an 
evidence that they were well founded.” , 

While this was the state of tne provinces south of 
the Caucasus, war was from time to time kindled in 
the mountains, and every war was to the Mahom¬ 
medan mountaineers a religiou§ contest. Hostilities 
, were carried on by both parties with unmitigated 
barbarity. If a Russian soldier wanderqdjrom his 
lines he was assassinated end his body mangled o* 
mutilated—small parties were overwhelmedj^d cut 
to pieces. The Russian^. General*, hoping to appal 
the insurgents, retaliated by thn indiscriminate 
slaughter, of every rn^tn, woman, and child ifl the 


* Ycimololf. 
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■^iige8; f %^p8e inhabitants Were sulpected of dbe 
crime., J^ligic^^ejithusiasts, wife had preached 
“war in tHe name of the, faith,” .when taken pri¬ 
soners, were cut open oi* hung up by the feefpmd left 
to' die. * But these barbarities inflamed instead of 
^pienehing the "spirit of resistance in the moun— 
• taineers, while thfey excited the diggustfof all classes 
mid the sympathy of the whsdffbody of Mahomme- 
dans. Individuals devoted themselves to certain de¬ 
struction if they could but*revenge ‘their slaughtered 
brethren, and the Russian general, JLessanowitch, was 
assassinated, with several officers df his staff, in the 
midst of liys guards, by 5, devotee from the moun¬ 
tains, who, having effestefl his purpose, seemed to 
glory in the hoftour of martyrdom. The Russian 
parties, on penetrating yito the mountains, found 
themselves successfully opposed in the defiles pven by 
the women of (he Checlienses, and the fortified posts 
on the line* of the Caucasus were occasionally sur¬ 
prised and their garrisons destroyed by that tribe* or 
the Kabardan Circassians. % The road from Stava- 
ropol to Teflis, the principal ljne?«f communication, 
was not passable without artillery, and that from 
Bakoo to Kizlar open only to an army. The bor- 
uer s_ of j ^e Black Sea, fronf the frontiersvff hfin- 
t gredia to the Cimmeriaiy Bosphorus, were in revolt, 
and the Westerfi Circassians* had never laid down 
tlieir arnup. Kizlar, at th^ mouth of the Terik, was 
sacked by the Sesguis, and the.vineyards of Kakhetja, 
on the southerly face of tfia Caucasus, m \\mve not 
sedln-e from thdlr •depredation. Such, ‘^enty^five 



ye&rs after thd> incorporation of p§orgia ; with that 
empire, was the*’success of th^e Russian sysjtem in 
v composing the differences ” which distracted and 
devastated* the Caucasus and the neighbouring pro* 
vinces. 

The treaty of Goolistan had not defined the line of 
frontier between Persia and Russid so distinctly as 
to leave no room foV^cavil, 'and the appointment of 
commissioners to effect the. final demarcation was 
Relayed on various pretexts, till the fresh impres¬ 
sions of what was really meant by the less definite 
terms of the treaty had become faint anti imperfect. 
When commissioners, theiefore, were at length ap¬ 
pointed, numberless disputes arose, and the govern¬ 
ment of Georgia, pressed their clainis to insignificaut 
patches of land as urgently as if the existence of their 
national power had depended on possessing them. 

These disputes gave rise to angry discussions, 
conducted on the one side with the bitterness of 
wotmded pride, and on the other with the insolence 
of cor/scious power. Varicus lines of frontier were 
successively proposed by one party, and rejected by 
the other. Commissioners met and parted, without 
having, advanced one step towards the adjustment of 
the* points in dispute;'and agents were sprit by the 
Prince Royal *co Teflis, and. instructions transmitted 
to the Russian charge d’affaires at fabreez, without 
any progress being made* towards the ac .omplish- 
ment of this object. 

v “ At length all appeared to 1 h; amtnged, and a 
proposal r'iude by the Russian charge d’affaires was 
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Accepted by the Prince Royal, whb was charged 
with the affairs of the frontier. iBut the Russian 
agent had exceeded his instructions, and General 
Yermoloff refused to ratify the engagenjpntS which M. 
Mozarovidh had contracted. 

** Agidn all cause of difference was supposed to have 
been removed, and a formal engagement was entered 
into by an agent of the* Prin^ieRoyal at Teflis, but 
this the Shah refused to* sanction. 

“Tn the summer of 182f> M. Mozarovich repaired, 
to the Shah’s catnp, for the purpose of endeavouring 
to obtain.his Majesty’s ratification of the terms agi'eed 
upon between Futteh Allee.Khan and General Yer- 
moloff, at Teflis; but his*Majesty refused his consent 
to the arrangement. In the autumn of the same 
year M. Mozarovich left Persia; and the government 
of Georgia, acting <jn wfiat they called the treaty 
of Futteh Aliee Khan, which they had previously 
endeavoured in vayi to induce the Shah to ratify, 
occupied with a military force the lands which would 
have become theirs had this.treaty taken effect.* 

“ One of these portions of land was an uninhabited 
strip callt*d Gokcheh, which borders on the lake 
of Gokcheh or Se*an, and which had been*in the* 
uitdjgxmfctA possession of Persia B ever since‘^the con¬ 


clusion of the pcmce. Russian piquefts had been plated 
tliere^Sfune years before, # to prevent the desertion of 
the wandtering tribes who\ pastured their flocks in 
summer' in its vicinity, and in»winter had been regtv 
larly withdraw^. To .the VemAnstraqce of th^Princt? 
Royal against life Ihilitary occupation of *tlps part of 



thfe Persian territory, General Yermoloff Kad replied 
by admitting the justice of the Prince’s remarks, 
but excused himself on the plea that the measure fee 
had adopted, was r mutually advantageous; and con¬ 
cluded, by offering to withdraw the detachment, 
if his Royal Highness should continue to think 'it 
necessary. 

- “Yet after all thisTRussia? on the strength of an un¬ 
ratified engagement, concluded by the agent of a de- 
i puted authority, took permanent pdssess’onof thi§ very 
piece of ground, and retained it in ‘the face of every 
remonstrance which reason and justice could suggest. 

“ As soon as the occupation of Gokcheh was known 
to the court of Tehran, a respectable envoy was sent 
to Teflis to remonstrate against the measure, and to 
propose that the Russian detachment should be 
withdrawn—at least, until time should be given for 
an appeal to the justice of the Emperor. This, too, 
was refused. The envoy demanded permission to 
proceed to St. Petersburgli, but could not obtain it; 
and in answer to the letters which the Shah had 
written to the Governor-General of Georgia, he was 
informed that Gokcheh would be given up by 
Russia, if the lands of Kapan were immediately 
evacuated by Persia. 

*■** These lahds “of Kapan, had beeea, from the con¬ 
clusion of the peace, in the possession of Persia but 
within a few years a dairn, supported^by some 
Weighty arguments, had been set up by Russia, and 
it remifihfsd one of thffse points which ft would have 
fee&* the Ht ity of commissioners td dfetfide upon. The 
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claims of Persia were at least as wqjd supported -ks 

those of Russia; and some of the*Russiah official 

* ^ 

maps had nfarked Kapan as belonging to Persia. It 
was therefore an obvious injustice *to se/zevan undis¬ 
puted possession of Persia, and demand as the price 
of its revaluation, the* abandonment of claims, which. 


were probably just, to another portion of territory. 

** At this time the death aS'ifte Emperor Alex-, 
ander was announced, ajid the confusion whicli was 
caused by^ie,aimuliciation*>f Constantine as his suc¬ 
cessor, and the subsequent abdicatiorf of the throne in 
favour of Nicholas, suspended the discussions. 

“ As soon as the power of Nicholas was known to 
be established, Persia prppllred to send an embassy 
to St. Petersburgh to congratulate the new Emperor 
on his succession, and tta conclude with him the 
definite settlement of the/Frontier. But before ar¬ 
rangements ccrtild be made to this effect, it was 


announced tfiat Prince Menzikoff was on his way 
to the court of Persia, to intimate the succession'of 
Nicholas to the tlircme, and to remove the oauses 


of difference which had arisen.btJtjveen the govern¬ 
ments of Georgia and Persia. 

“ The court of Tehran had begun to believe that, 
Russia^ ypj g firm in her purpose to act with a total 
disregard to justice, and to consider only her own 
convenience and*advantage in* the settlement of the 
frontier. % All its recent Representations had Jbeen 
t?e#.ted with neglect, or replied to in an ; arrogant 
and'insulting; tone by tbte government of.Georgia. 
Gpf>rol>rious ter*is% had been Applied to'ifie Brihce 



Rbyal, in let^rs to his servants, ami' everything 
seemed to indidate a determination on the part of 
General Yermoloff, if not ol the EmpeP< r, to drive 
Persia to extreiflity. At *t|p same time it was 
whispered that the.i^quiilily of the Rusaiah empire 
hid been disturbed ; that, a civil war wa#'carried 
on in St. Petersburgh ; and that the whole tribes of* 
the Caucasus ha^Kaen in«a mass to assert their 
independence. 

It was knowft that the misrdle o£ t|jp Russian 
authorities in Georgia, and their wanton interference 
with the religions prejudices of their Mahommedan 
subjects, had produceti a feeling of serious discontent. 
Proposals had even been ^niade to Persia by the 
heads of the tribes and chiefs of districts to co-operate 
with her in a war agaiust^Russia. Letters had been 
written by the Mahomntxlan population of all the 
Russian provinces bordering on Persia to the head 
of their religion, imploring his interference in their 
behalf; and he bad come from the sanctuary of 
Kerbelece expressly to urge die Shah to take up 
arms in defence of hi,s insulted religion. The whole 
ecclesiastics of Persia joined their leader, and the 
fnosqqes were filled with persons of all classes, lend¬ 
ing a willing ear to the inflammatory .^ra tions of 
their mooliaha, while the SJiah was t , threatened with 
the curses of the Faithful, and even with'everlasting 
perdition, if he failed tOj take up arms in thelioly 
cause. 

“ Iiu the midst of £his ferment’, Prince Menzikoff 
arrived ilt! * tlm royal*- camp. He avas treated with 
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honour, aid oven with distinction, afhd a ealfn afid 
* 0 * ( 
temperate negotiation wqp opened, with a sincere 

desire on the part of the Shah to see it^teniiiiiate In 

an aniicabie adjustmlftt of all thfe matt^s fri' drsputd. 

Saugtfine l&pes w^e thit J fetfferjf' *hik| 

would b# satisfactorily atidf if tMdi^s 

* some who for private ends wished % hiirr^ ^P^rSla 

into a war, there were ihany dfthe most influpntfafr 

of her councillors who anxiously desired to avoid 'it. 

The Kingshiraself was of this numfier; and thoiigh? 

he had been induced to give a solemn pledge to the 

Moollahs^ that if Gokcheh was hot restored, he 

would agree to make war* upon Russia, because Be 

would then be justified i» 5oing so, still this pledge, 

which had been d^acted from him by the influence 

of the Moollalis, on his inability to withstand their 

demands, was «<Ven under a moral conviction that 

the envoy of thh Emperor would rather relinquish a 

worthless spot to w^ich his Government had no just 

claim, than allow the,dispute to be decided by the 

sword. 

But in answer to all demands for the evaeuatibn 
of Gokcheh, the Russian envoy replied that he had 
no instructions regarding it, and was not empowered 
to agree t/^jts evacuation. It Was^ then propOie'd that 
it should remain* unoccupied by either *party, until a 
reference cduld life made t 9 tlfe Emperor; This die 
was equally unable to comply with, and he pqt an 
end, to the discussion by Vepeajing that his instruc¬ 
tions extenddU to nothing beyond some triflipg* modi- 
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fication o£ the tftiforUuiate unratified treaty oi' Futteh 
Allee Khan. 

JThose win? had been clamorous for war now caller! 
upon the Slifth to redeem his pledge or forfeit \m 
hopes of Heaven. The ^fahoftmjfcduns of dbme’of the 
Russian provinces were ah-eady in arms, find* even 
the Christians ofi^t least one of these had made * 
Overtures to Persia. The troops had been excited to 
enthusiasm by the Moollahs,*and the war was com¬ 
menced. 

Even after the forces marched to *the frontier, had 
Prince Menchikoff been empowered to.evacuate 
Gokcheh, they would stilljhave been couMternianded, 
and the Avar Avoukl not hav<* taken place. 

In the late war, nothing had occurred which could 
induce Persia to hope thaf she could hold her ground 
in the field against so powerful antagonist as 
Russia ; and though her troops had oh several occa¬ 
sions displayed considerable valour, and shown that 
they had profited by the discipline they had received 
from "French and British officers, yet the rapid loss 
of* so inauy valuable provinces, and the failure of 
every attempt to make any permanent impression on 
the Russian poAver in Georgia, 'had taught her the 
necessity of conciliating as an ally a naiisa which 
slie had found Herself unable to withstand as an 
enemy. 

Yet if the Persian arm.es had been led by a skilful 
general, and if even aa ordinary share of energy had 
fbeen phi forth by tli/ government during the latter 
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years of t/ie war, when Russia was^struggling for 
her existence with the anpies of France in the heart 
of her dominions, it cannot be doubte$ that Persia 
might have redeemil! some of her o^gidal posses¬ 
sions.* But the Pfjnefe Royal, who commanded in 
the field* was a very yotf&g man ; and a total want 
of combination in the.councils of^Persia, or efficient 
energy in her proceedings, -#as the necessary coK* 
sequence of the struggles for personal aggrandize¬ 
ment; whfeh were unceasingly carried on by the nu¬ 
merous princes find the members of her government. 
This opportunity was lost; and when Russia had 
risen, emboldened by her supcessful opposition to the 
mpst^powerful enemy the world could have sent to 
invade her, it became necessary for the Shah, who 
was now maintaining the 'druggie alone, to accede to 
any terms whkdjfshe jnigln be induced to grant him. 

Under these circumstances, it was obvious that 
Persia was*not lil^ely again to seek a war with a 
power which, under Jhe most unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, had been aide to %dze and keep pos^bssion 
of her most fertile and valuable ‘provinces, and that 
it was more* probable that she should show a too 
ready and obsequious acquiescence in the views of 
that she should f§el a desire io’renew 
a contest from which sh<* had suffered *so severely# 
J?”:asia seemed to have, adopted this opinion, and 
to ha^nftede it her policy to push herself by imper¬ 
ceptible advances, into the jaxercise of an habituqj 
influence over the cpuncils ^f thq Pnnvef Royal/ 
trusting that he? a!d might be necessary*t^ eskiUlish 



nurtrr fur jufitirv iqvl nuxIfruUnn (if she de-dred to 
&tabli*d» such a character), to investigate calmly and 
li^jp&rttally tin* occurrences mi her southern frontier, 
ami if she foiling them unworthy, to discoffhtenance 

and disavow them. On the contrary, however, 

* 

all redress was denied, and when the Emperor 
was appealed to, he had no ear for complaints. 
His envoy arrived, and detlared that he hiid^no 
instructions on the most important point at issue 
between them, and whiA had been a subject oi 
wen Atetcaliow for ab&re a* The distant 

representatives of a government, it is true, are almost 
always more jealous and intemperate than the go¬ 
vernment itself; and, entering Unto discussions with 
all the warmth and virulence of personal feelings, an 
with allShe. pride of power, they are continually goad¬ 
ing and harassing the weaker neighbour^ with whom 
-they nfay have occasion to communicate. But here 
the injustice was so obvious, the aggress****-r J 
pable, the negotiations had tmdured y long, and the 
representations of the suffering party had bad..so 
urgent, that it is impossible to suppose tbe^Impenal 
government was ignorant of the facte ; and if it was 
gjg igndftmt, it cannot/ be acquitted of participation 
in the hostile views of the Governor General of 
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The Ru* ian envoy retired from tie Court, and as 

some military movements were ill progress on the 
frontier tv Ten lie arrived in its vicinity, he was de¬ 
tained lor some time at Erivan, "that fie. might *not 
convey* to* his countrymen intelligence of the march 
and distribution of troops-which he had seen. *No 
other indignity Vas^ offered him, and as soon as 
intimation of his detention by*fhe frontier authoritjp^ 
reached the Court, orders were issued to permit him 
to proceed. „But*the manifestos of Russia, and the 
columns of her Gazettes, were filled with denun¬ 
ciations ^ of the aggressions of Persia, and of her 
violations. of the law *of hations. The sympa-* 
thies of mankind weje * appealed to in favour of 
Russia, and as “the Persians had no Gazettes, these 
statements went forth teethe world uncontradieted. 
The war with Persia ocJirred at a moment singu¬ 
larly convenient and favourable to Russia. She 
was engaged in 1^0 other hostilities. The turbulent 
spirits in the ranks i>f her army, who had disputed 
the streets of St. 'Petersburgh with the Emperor,, 
and w hose guilt it was not pqpsibje or convenient to 
ascertain 01* to punish, there found a field on which 
to exhaust their ardour. The irritated natioji found 
a new phjfct of attention to*divert it from ^brooding 
over its own domestic <jvils ; those whose loyalty, was 
doubtful*founa*an opportunity of re-establishing their 
reputation, the new ’reign* commenced with new 
victories and new acquisitions; the contemplated 
rupture with the Porte havtiw for the rngjaent been 
pbstponed, future^ success way rendered ofpre ^certain. 
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by' humbling beforehand the only Asiatic power 
whose coiiimon iiiterests and common dangers might 
have led it to make common cause with Turkey, and 
the coffers of the Shah contained enough to defray 
the expense of the contest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

’ The revolution in France, the death of Catherine, 
the eccentricities and fncapascty of Paul, the fatal f 
catastrophe which terminated t his reign, and the am¬ 
bition a«d military successes of Napoleon, relieved 
Turkey for a time from the aggressions at least, if not 
from the intrigues, of Russia: lit it in 1806 the in¬ 
creasing influence of Russia ifl Moldavia, WalJachia,* 
and Servia, the unreserved manner in which she ex- 

r- y 

erted that influence to the injury of the Porte, the 
pretensions she asserted t<> a right of interference in 
the internal affairs ol" thesJb provinces, which she had 
never ceased to put forward on every favourable oc¬ 
casion siiuM? the rebellion of Cantemir in 1711, first 
enabled her to establish a connexion with them in¬ 
habitants ; the pertinacity with which she continued,^ 
in opposition to the will of ^hmJPorte, to^raisQ re¬ 
cruits for her forces, in the Ionian Islands, from the 
Turkish territories on the neighbouring coast, and 
.the jptijvc^urse she in this manner maintained frith 
those districts to the. in jury o4' their tranqujllity 
and, the interests of the Sultftn, induced the Turkish 
government, at the instigation, or, at least, in ac¬ 
cordance with llie views of,France, to declare war 

against Russia, who had t&taen up arms m defends* 
3 * . • v A # 

df Prussia, tlrea Overrun by Napoleon. 
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The British Government, desirous to set free the 
Russian tVoops engaged in the contest with Turkey, 
and thus to enable the Emperor Alexander to aug¬ 
ment the forces opposed to the French in the north, 
endeavoured to impose, by force of arms, upon the 
Porte, a disadvantageous peace, but failed in that 
object. The naval attempt on Constantinople and 
■4h e military expedition to Egypt (1806-7) were 
amongst.tke least creditable operations of the war, 
but they were undertaken solely in performance of 
our engagements with Russia. 

Yet the Emperor Alexander had no sooner con¬ 
cluded the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit with 
Napoleon, than he accused Great Britain of having 
violated her engagements, and made this pretended 
violation a pretext for issuing a hostile and insult¬ 
ing declaration against England. But Napoleon, 
by the battle of Friedland, had humbled, and by 
the treaty of Tilsit had bribed Russia, who then 
indemnified herself for the loss he had sustained in 
attempting to defend Prussia, oy appropriating to 
herself a portion of die Prussian territories. Never¬ 
theless Napoleon, while imposing upon Alexander 
a participation in his hostility against England, was 
too well aware of the importance of Turkfijiyygd .of, 
the accession of strength which further acquisitions 
in that quarter would bring to Russia, not to inter¬ 
fere for the protection of. the Porte. The treaty,, 
which made Russia his ally and the enemy of Great 
Ruitain, stipulated the instant evacuation 6f Moldavia 
and WaliaHbaa by the Russian troops. 
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This war, like all those in which she had pre¬ 
viously been engaged with Russia Since thfe days of 
Peter I., hacl been disastrous to Tyrkejr. Her for¬ 
tresses had been taken; Tier province's overrun*; hfer 
fleet destroyed. Servia had, taken an active part 
in the hostilities against, the Sultan, and the tut*-, 
•bulent spirit of the Janissaries breaking out into 
revolt, had shaken the* foundation of the empire, 
Still Turkey had neypr ceased to combat * with 
courage, 4hough not with ifuccess, a’nd displayed an 
obstinacy of resistance against victorious enemies, 
and a power of cohesion in the iilidst of domestic, 
commotion^ such as perhaps *no other state under 
similar circumstances 1>*ls* ever exhibited. Never- 
tiieless the interposition of Napoleon in her behalf 
probably saved her on tins occasion from the in¬ 
corporation of thg province! beyond the Danube with 
the Russian empire, as the threatened intervention 
of England and Prussia had protected her from 
greater evils in the pifevious war. 

The peace which* Napoleon obtained for Turkey 
at Tilsit was of short duration}. * Jn 1808 Ijpstilkies 
recommenced, and , after several years* of active 
operations, in width all the military advantage was 
ultimately the side of Rifssia, that pow^r foifhd 
it necessary, iij consequence of tke invasion of Jier 
territories»l»y Napoleon in 1812, to conclude a treaty 
of peacq at Bucharest; by which, however, she 
advanced her frontier to "the Rruth, secured the navi¬ 
gation of die Danube to Her merchant sjjips, and, 
obtained for heii sAips of war the right #%aSqpoding 
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tfiat river as high as the mouth of the Pruth, pro¬ 
cured aif amneSty for the Servians who had taken 
part with her m,the war,—stipulated for the demoli¬ 
tion of tike forfreSses recently erected by the Tucks 
in Servnt, and engaged the Porte to "mediate a 
pgace between Russia and^ Persia. The tEmperor, 
on his part, agreed to surrender Anapa, and certain* 
<>ther fortified placeS"* on the Asiatic coast of the 
Black Sea, which had been captured during the 
war; hut the stipulation'was not fulfilled?’and the 
bad faith displayed in evading it became one of the 
causes of dissension which in the end led to another 
contest. 

Thus, after an expensive and bloody contest,^ 
which she had herself provoked, Russia was a 
second time deprived of ^lie most valuable fruits of 
her victories in Turkey, M 1 the interference of Napo¬ 
leon. Bessarabia was the only territory she ac¬ 
quired,—but the peace enabled her tc march, at 
a Critical moment, 80,000 meA from the banks of 
the Danube to oppose the Frendii in the north. 

The last three vfars between Russia and Turkey 
had been terminated by the intervention, amicable 
pr hostile, in behalf of the latter, l of one or more of 
till? European powers, and the necessity 
the independence 1 " of Turkey as an '^element of the 
balance of power in Europe had beerf received 
as a maxim in politics which no one pretended to 
dispute, and which the leading cabinets had shown 
their determination to maintain. 

Eu rope? weary of the wars she* hud so long been 
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waging, and* sighing for repose, souglij, by the Coflh 
gress of Vienna, to establish on a permanent foot¬ 
ing the relations of her Various Governments, to 
restore the ancient limits of some nations, {p re-esta¬ 
blish the* independence of others, and to unite all in 
an alljan<*e with a view to permanent tranquillity, 
which was the first desire of all. France had been 
the common enemy, anti hostility to her, or rather to 
her ruler, had been $ie bond which united tfie 
othei*nations. ^ To'strip h#r of the‘acquisitions she 
had made by aggressions on her Neighbours and 
by an ulfuse of her strength, was "‘considered indis- 
pensable, not in prudence* only, but in justice; but 
the justice of the victors^ did not extend to a restitu- 
their own unjust acquisitions, nor to the 
re-estabiislnnent of the independent kingdoms they 
had themselves .averthrovjn and divided. France 
was divested o£ her conquests, and England restored 
foreign cokpiies in both hemisjdieres, but Russia 
restored nothing,—Finland, Poland, and all her con¬ 
quests in Turkey ?uni» Persia were confirmed tp her, 
or remained annexed to her crown, and the^ propo¬ 
sition to re-unite the broken fragments of the Polish 
kingdom was met *by a declaration from the jiarti- 
tioning powers that a million •of men were ready•%) 
oppose it. Turkey tool$ no part «in these negotia- 
tions, and gained*no advantage in the arrangements; 
Unit the tjpsire for peacrf was 'universal, and Russia 
required some years to recrujj; after the exhausting 
triumph she % had achieved* So great was tli£, whole- 
soifte desire to* preserve peace 1 which coijfiAqed to 



fioOing itself opposed by*the moral influence, if not 
by the Sprees,* of the European community; and 
Turkey, though no party to th§ alliance,*- which Iiad 
charged itself with preserving tranquillity, yet pro¬ 
fited by the moral feeling which would have con-. 
„demned the first Infraction of peace as a crime. 
Rations were invited to sqbiuit their differences to 
the decision of the conservators of renose,- and 
cpngresses from time to time assembled in different 
parts of Europe to adjust the various questions 
that might have arisen between nations, and ami¬ 
cably to terminate their disputes. 

Though no international war had disturbeu me 
repose of Europe, intestjne commotions interrupted 
the internal tranquillity ,of more c than one of the 
countries in the south, Spain attempted a revolu¬ 
tion, which was suppressed by the armies of France, 
Portugal was occupied by England as a counterpoise 
to thf French power in the Peninsula. Revolutions 
in. Italy were pqt down, not without foreign inter¬ 
ference ; and a civil war in Greece, engaged the 
Ottoman empire in a protracted contest. 

Russia had on several occasions fomented rebel¬ 
lions in Greece, and in the,other Christian provinces 
of Turkey, for the advancement of her cwn objects. 
She had at all times evinced a desire to preserve her 
intercourse with the . Greeks, and. on this occasion 
the first 4 movement was' produced by officers in her 
service, jyko issued from her tenitpries to organize 



a rebellion in Turkey. Her gov&rriment had been 
the most active in organizing the alliance Intended 
to preserve the peace of Europe,. the^ necessary 
to .her. After having Tacilitatedr If ,notr exfcitecf, 
the reVolt* in Greene, • she affected to act up to 
the principles she had professed, and offered to aid * 
the Porte in suppressing the rebellion which that 
cabinet attributed exclusively to her agency. Tlje 
proposition was at once rejected by the Sultan, and 
the Russian ambassador at Constantinople resorted 
to every means* to bring about a rupture with 
Turkey, .because she persevered in her attempts to 
suppress tins rebellion which Russia had offered her 
aid to nut down. 

rya 

Russia was not content with inflicting on the 
Turkish government the greatest indignities, and 
suspending her diplomatic relations with the, Porte. 
Russian ageifts inflamed the petty differences 
between Persia ai*d Turkey, induced the Prince 
Royal, in opposition fto the wishes of the Shah alid 
the advice of Great^ Britain, to invade the Ottoman 
dominions, and attempted to* jiTatify to thtf father 
the disobedience of the son. The anxiety of Russia 
to force Turkey ihto a war had been sufficiently 
-§r<a:ed by^Jiese and other transactions, but*fhe tde¬ 
sire for peace was still dominant iti Eli rope, and the 
Congress *of \^erona formally acknowledged the 
right of the Sultan to exclude all foreign intervention 
between himself*and his ^subjects, whether Christen 
or M^ihommedan. decision the congress, 

wKose opinions* Russia should have bee# l^e *last 
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to dispute, was officially announced to the Porte, 
by the British* ambassador, and the question ap¬ 
peared to V e decided- Bu|? the growing sympathy 
of the Christian population of Europe with the over¬ 
matched Greeks,' seemed capable of counterpoising 
the pacific resolutions of their Grovernmentf^ and had 
already excluded Turkey frqm all share in their 
regard and all chance of lieing judged with equity. 
Russia saw the advantage which the popular excite¬ 
ment in favour of the Christians and against the Ma- 
hommedans could not fail to give her, in respect to 
the Governments which were opposed to her views; 
and there remained hut,tile alternative <rf interdict¬ 
ing, by a threat of hostilities, the intervention^in be^, 
half of the revolutionists in Greece, which she seemed 
determined to resort to;,or to curb her ambition, 
by associating with her iri'the negotiations by which 
it was proposed to restore peace in tin* Levant, other 
powers, which, acting in concert .with he? for the ad- 
vaficement of the object she Avowed, might confine 
her interference solely tq the accomplishment of that 
object. ( England, and France invited the Emperor 
Nicholas, who had recently mounted the throne, to 
qnite with them in restoring the tranquillity of Greece. 
The protocol signed at St. PetershurglvHrestraiaadU 
the three powers fo a friendly mediation between the 
Sultan and his rebellious subjects. The Sultan de- 
l^ped to accept the proffered mediation/ and the 
iiPpe powers, founding their right to interfere on the 
interruption to lyliich the commerce of tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean W8C "subjected by the piracies" of the Greeks, 
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concluded a‘treaty at London, on th$ 6th of Juty, 
1827, by which they mutually engaged to 'enforce* 
by hostilities 9 if necess^-y* the adjustment of the 
differences between the Porte and* the Gjseeks, oh 

9 

terms to' be prescribed^ to both parties*. This ar¬ 
rangement still reserved to the Sultan the suzerainete 
of Greece, and a yearly tribute from that country. 

But Russia had her otfm separate grounds of dis¬ 
cussion with Turkey, an^ demanded jhe performance 
of certain stipulations of the Treaty of Bucharest, 
with reference to the internal government of the 
Christian provinces of Turkey in' the north-east; 
while the Porte, on the other hand, called upon the 
Emperor to surrender t^e “fortresses on the Black 
bea, wTiich, by the same treaty, he had engaged to 
deliver up, but which, for fourteen years, had been 
retained in violation of t^ese engagements^ The 
Porte appeared to be obstinate, and Russia, pre¬ 
paring for w#r, presented her ultimatum, which was 
unexpectedly nccepte<|. Plenipotentiaries met »at 
Akerman, in.Besshr^ia, and a convention, proposed 
by Russia, was accepted by^Turkejr, on the express 
understanding that Russia should renounce* all inter¬ 
ference* in the affairs of Greece. To these condi¬ 
tions Russia acceded, only a ‘few months after sd$3 
Ead signed tSe ^Treaty o£ London, .which bound tyer 
to interfere*in thtfse affairs, evthi by force of arms, if 
iiecessary 

** The Turtyeh Government *ha^ publicly asserted this fa£% 
referrix^ to the protocols fyr its verification, $nd the truth of the 
asstittion has not lx»ey publicly denied. 
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The ambassadors of the three Powers, in com¬ 
municating to' the Porte the stipulations of the 
Treaty of London, intimated the necessity under 
which th/jy would be place* if the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment should persevere in rejecting their mediation, 
i( of recurring to such measures as they shquld judge 
most efficacious for putting an end to a state of 
things which “was become 1 incompatible even with 
the true interests of the Sjublime Porte, with the 
security of commerce in general, and with Jhe perfect 
tranquillity of Europe.” 

Turkey regarded that note as amounting to a 
declaration of war, if she declined to accept an 
alternative which she Considered unjust and inju¬ 
rious. The Sultan immediately prepared tbr 
fence: he collected an army at Constantinople, 


strengthened the batteries of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, reinforced the garrison of Tenedos, 
and diligently occupied himself in improving the 
discipline of his troops. Repeated attempts were 
made, by the ambassadors the Powers most 
friendly to the Ppite. to induce it to give way, but it 
firmly or obstinately maintained its .resolution to 
sanetjpn no foreign intervention in the internal 
aifairs .of the empire. Yet it is obvious that it 
expected to ‘be ‘attacked ,by the „Ahied Powers : ' 
the preparations it was making, and the language 
it held, leave no doubt on this subject. On the 10th 
September the Reis ^ffendi, in answer to questions 
from the British Dragoman, intended to elicit the 
intenjtjoir of Ins Government, replied* “ God and my 
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right,—such* is the motto of England,—what other 
motto ought we to choose, when ydu intend to at¬ 
tack us?" 

The intelligence of the battle bf I^avnrino' was 
followed’ by information, of an atttfck made by the 
Greeks o« the island of Scyros. The Porte de¬ 
manded satisfaction for the loss had sustained, 

and for the violence don6 to its honour; and at the 
• • . . • * ^ 
same time persisted in rejecting the • intervention of 

the Allied Powers m the affairs of Greece, declaring 
that, until its demands should be satisfied, it could 
hold no intercourse with their ambassadors. These 
functionaries*, therefore, at'length (December 1827) 
withdrew from Constantinople, and the Sultan was 
felt to infer that He was already at war with Eng¬ 
land, France, and Russia. 


The measures by which ^Russia proposed 1 p give 
effect to the Tit*aty of London showed the results she 
wished to obtain from it. She proposed “ to occupy 
Moldavia and Wallacfiia in the name of the tlir&e 
Powers,” and even !f> march an army into Turkey, 
for the purpose of c ‘ dictating p«a<%* under th# walls 
of the seraglio.” Having failed to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the other Powers to these violent measures, 
to engagg. them in avowed hostilities with the 


Porte, she declared that “•in the nmflnei'of executing 
that act (tftc Treaty of JLondon), she will consult 
only her q|vn interests ayd conveniencebut this 


deckration she wfls^oblige^ to fetract. 

In September o^ the same year* the Emperor 
ordered a fresh Iwy of recruits, amounting Ai\ne* in 


H 
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every five hundred inhabitants, (for the first time in¬ 
cluding the Jews in the conscription,) and thus pre¬ 
pared for tl*3 war he .contemplated. 

But Russia, feeling that her position in i^sia 
would be in the “fast degrees critical, if the “contest" 
' with Turkey should have commenced before that in 
which she had engaged with .Persia should have ter¬ 
minated, was desirous of bringing to a conclusion the 
war with that country ; and’the success of her arms, 
in the autumn of 1827, enabled lier to dictate terms, 
to the Shah. 

The war had originated in a violation of the Per¬ 
sian territory by the Governor-General > of Georgia, 
and disputes about the frontier line, which n ever had 
been accurately defined on all points, and which, lor 
twelve years, had been a subject of discussion, the 
possession of the district on,the right or southern 
bank of the Araxes being one of the disputed claims. 

In the negotiations which lol to the Treaty of 
iWcomanchai, by which thife war was terminated 
(February 1828), Russia, wlihe she disclaimed all t 
desire uf conque'sf, and repelled, as injurious, every 
imputation of an ambitious desire to aggrandize her 
'-territory, which she said was already as extensive as 
she cculd desire; .declared that her ap^.iety to p in¬ 
vent any future collision w itb Persia, compelled her 
to establish a frontier line, so w r ell defined as to 
le^ve no room for doubt, or discussion hereafter; 
*,ahd as this could be fpund qniy on the Arras 
(Araxes), she. had no alternative but to adopt the 
line A that river. 
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Persia, besides paying the whole ^dkpenses of the 
war, was therefore called upon to cede the important 
and wealthy provinces pf Eriwin and Jtfukhchivaji, 
including the fortresses of Erivan anth. Anbasabad, 
because it *vas necessary, to the future tranquillity of 
the two Empires, that their common frontier should' 
1)e defined by the Awas. The sacrifice to Persia 
was immense, but she was in no condition to vpngw 
the war; and she consbled herself’with the belief 
that this Arrangement, while it took |^om her posses¬ 
sions infinitely more valuable, w^uld at least give 
her back.Talish and JMoghan, from which the Rus¬ 
sians had b*en driven by the revolt of the inhabit¬ 
ants iij, the commencement of the war, and which 
they had not been able to re-occupy. But this 
was not consistent with the views of Russia; and 
though these districts .were^of no real value ^to her, 
and even caus&l her a considerable yearly expendi¬ 
ture, she refdsed to relinquish her claim to them,-— 
treated with coute^mpt every allusion to the promise 

of General Ritesclieff,—and, when reminded that 

# » 

she had herself required., the Cession by JPGrsia of 
Erivan and Nukhcliivan for the sole object of es¬ 
tablishing the Arras as the frontier line, and w/vr 

W • » I 

jynv violathvj^the principle she Jiad laid down, her 
only answer wa? a threjft to Ijreak off the negotia¬ 
tions, and 'recommence *hpstiyties. Persia had no 
alternative! and submitted 

The object of |?pssia, ini securing this position, 1» 
sufficiently obviotls.j| The Arras is fordable, «jt short 
intervals, from 'the vicinity of Julfa (near fji^'great 

* h 2 
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road between Erivan and Tabreez) to a ford, called 
Yeddee jBolook; but belpw that point it is never 
fordable. 3y retaining Talish and Moghan, she has 
secured to herself possessions beyond the Arras, 
extending southward to the frontier of Glieelan, 
‘from the point where the river ceases t<r be ford¬ 
able to its mouth-on the Caspian Sea, and has tliusT 
lahl open one of the most valuable parts of Persia to 
an attack at ahy season OS' the year, and placed 
herself in a position from which she can occupy 
Gheelan with most facility. That she retains her 
views on this rich province is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that she threatened, only two years ago, 
to occupy it as a security for the payment of live 
hundred thousand tomans of indemnity still due to 
her by Persia. 

The possession of Taiisli and Moghan cannot be 
pretended to be of any real value to'Russia beyond 
the facility it affords for future aggressions; and that 
in this point of view it is of the greatest importance 
is demonstrated by the-fact tli'lt, from the natural 
strength of the Country, and the hostile spirit of the 
inhabitants, she was unable t© re-establish her au¬ 
thority there after the conclusion of peace, without 
the aid of the Persian government. 

'* In the province of Nukfhchivan ®ceded to Russia, 
and on the left bank of the» Araxes, is thb fortress of 
Abbasabad, constructed by a French engineer, in 
the service of the late Abbas IVlirza. Russia,” not 
content with the fortress, demanded possession of an 
unfitiikhDd' work intended for a teie du pont , on the 
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opposite bank, which she represented *as 'a part of the 
fortress, though no bridge had ever been constructed; 
and having obtained this unfinished, anil untenable 
outwork founded on the concession '.another de¬ 
mand.* The intended* tete tlu pont to an imagi¬ 
nary briifge required* an esplanade, and a segment 
‘of a circle, with a radius of two nifties* was assigned 
to her for this purpose. 

This second position ^beyond the Araxes opens to 
her an entrance into Persia on the other flank of the 
frontier, and at the nearest point >tf that frontier to 
the fortress of Klioe, the most .important of all that 
now remaiif to Persia. It commands the only avail¬ 
able l.yie of communication between Persia and 
Turkey, the only road by which their commerce can 
pass, and consequently that by which the British 
trade with Persia is carried*on. Its importance has 
not escaped the observation of Russia; she selected 
it as the plade which g>ho was to hold in pledge for 
the payment of tli/3 last instalment of the indemnity 
, which was necessar^ to pro cm re the final evacuation 
of the Persian territories by‘the* Russkyi* troops. 
She therefore* held it during her war with Turkey 
in 1828, and felt its value in separating froifi or-f 
another +1 ie- Persian and Ottoman dominion!*; but 
on the payment bf the stipulated sum she was fe- 
ljjctantly compelled to suwrendej* it. 

By the k’eaty of Turccfn anch ai, Persia was again 

LV* I 


bound to maintain no navy oq the Caspian; this st!-< 

on die ] 
privilege 


pulation was now :mde to rest on 'die prescriptive 
right of Russia* bn the exclusive privilege of moving 



fe navy on that* sjea, which the treaty declares she had 
enjoyed “ ab antiquo —This, however# was in an¬ 
tiquity of only .thirteen years,, for she acquired the 
exclusive right by the treaty of Goolistan, which 
was concluded in 1814. 

Meanwhile Turkey, believing herself to' be in im¬ 
mediate danger V)f an attack rfrom the three Powers’ 
which had signed the Treaty of London, continued 
her preparations for war, arid Russia, on the other 
hand, having triumphantly terminated her contest 
with Persia, and-'received about two millions ster¬ 
ling in gold and silver from the Shah, did- not con¬ 
ceal her intention to come to a rupture with the 
Porte. She had vainly endeavoured to engage her. 
allies in avowed hostilities with the Ottoman empire, 
and they had forced her to abandon the intention 
she had announced, to act independently of them. 
At Verona she had consented to regard the Greek 
question as one which belonged exclusively to the 
internal affairs of Turkey, and in which no foreign 
power had a right to interfere. + She liad proceeded, 
to the lkst extreriiitieS of arrogance and insolence, in 
the hope of provoking the Sultan to resent the in¬ 
dignities she heaped upon him. She had changed 
her views and her -*tactics, and assumed every pos¬ 
sible shape, and having iidled in eVery endeavour to 
accomplish her object she determined, after the ter¬ 
mination of the war with ^Persia, to produce a war 
.with Turkey at whatever price. Her intentions had 
long been obvious, but the motive was not tfcen ap¬ 
preciated. It has now been revealed. It was neither 
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a sympathy with her co-religionists in Greece, whom 

she had s <4 often exciter] to revolt, and' so often 

abandoned to their late; neither was It a sudden 

• • * * , * 
glow of liberality which had made h^r Enamoured 

of popufar liberty, ■and had rendered her the 
friend ahd prop ol # liberal institutions. It wa§ 
*a steady and undesiating perseverance in the 
policy of Peter, to raise himself on the ruin& of 
Turkey. The reforms % of the* Sultan had been suc¬ 
cessful Cfeyond the hopes ol his friends, or the fears 
of his enemies,* and Russia berime alarmed lest 
her prey*shou!d escape her; lest the internal ame- 
lioration of*a neighbouring kingdom, and the sympa¬ 
thy wlych that amelioration liad excited in Europe, 
should in time make it dangerous for Russia to 
attack Turkey, and impossible for her to subdue it. 

The rashness of tlye Sultan, who after the battle 
of Navarino, the departure of the ambassadors, and 
the preparations d' liussia, did not doubt that he 
was at war with that power, furnished her with 
the pretext for wlkrffh she pointed. The Portfe, sur- 
rounded by enemies, addressed*a f(*tter to th# Pashas 
of the provinces, appealing to the patriotism of the 
Turks, and calling* upon them to arm in defence />f 
their country and religion. At the same time it 
informed theYn • not tlmt it liad *beeh deceived »by 

Russia, wftich was thetrjuth, but that it had deceived 

>• # # • 

Russia, a%id signed the f/onvention of Akerman, for 
the* purpose % of gaining time. 

As* soon, however,, as the Porte Jiad any reason 
to* uppose that n war could be, avoided, lt^tlWessed 



the Russian cabinet through the Reis Effendi, en¬ 
deavouring to explain away the offensive part of the 
letter, and ^expressing a t^esire to renew friendly 
relations with the Czar. But the opportunity had 
long been sought, and' now'that it was found, his 
Imperial Majesty was not disposed to throw it'away. 
The answer to tlfe Turkish functionary’s conciliatory' 
address was transmitted to his Government along 
with the declaration of war and r Count Nesselrode, 

C 

in that letter to the Reis Effendi, cleariy restricts the 
causes of quarrel Ko acts subsequent to the departure 
of the ambassadors from Constantinople : for it de¬ 
clares the friendly intentions and feeling's of Russia 
up to that time. But Subsequently to the de¬ 
parture of the ambassadors, the proceedings of the 
Turkish government towards Russia and her sub¬ 
jects, although pressing niore severely on Russian in¬ 
terests, were in no respect different in form from those 
adopted towards the other povgerls and their subjects. 
Russia had therefore no separate ground of com¬ 
plaint, except the declaration of \ke Porte contained 
in the letter to the Pashas, that it had concluded the 
Convention of Akerman only to gain time: a decla¬ 
ration which the Turkish government evinced a dis¬ 
tinct Inclination to retract: and which, if even it 
hail been unexplained, was not thore inexcusable 
than the mental reservation xif Russia in concluding, 
the same convention on the express condition that 
sffie snould not interfere, inHhe Greek question,—an 
engagement which she contracted without anydnten- 
tion to* fbifil it, whereas the Porte had adopted that 
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convention sincerely, and in good faith, though it 
afterwards falsely accused # itself of an insincerity if 
had not felt. 

Another ground of complaint against#,Tifrkey was, 
that she had endeaVouml to*impede or prevent the 
conclusion of peace between Russia and Persia/ 
This charge, which js supported*by no evidence, 
was certainly not one which could in justice be urged 
by a Government that had a few years before insti¬ 
gated these susne Persians to attack Turkey. 

But it is usele’ss to discuss the ^question; the real 
motive of Russia for seeking a war with Turkey has 
been exposed by herself in^;x manner that leaves no 
room fyr doubt, and makes argument worthless. 

This war, the most disastrous in its consequences 
in which. Turkey had yet been engaged, was termi¬ 
nated by the treaty yf Ailrianople. The Efnperor 
Nicholas, in deference to the jealousy of Europe, 
had publicly disclaimed all intention to aggrandize 
his dominions ; and yet by this treaty he acquired 
Anapa and Poty \ji#fh a considerable extent of* coast , 
on the Black Sea, a portion oh the Pashalie *of 
Akliilska, with the two fortresses of Akhilska* and 
Akhilkillak, and the islands formed by the mouths 
of the Danube; stipulated for*the destruction of 
the Turkish tVrtress of Georgiova, ’and the abandon¬ 
ment by Turkey of the tight bank of the Danube to 
the distance of severaf/miles from the river ; at¬ 
tempted a yirtual .separation 6f Moldavia andj^al- 


Otherwise written Akhaltzik , mul Akhalftaflkii 
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lachia from Turkey by sanitary regulations intended 
to connect them with Russia; stipulated that the 
Porte should confirm, the internal regulations for the 
government^ of these provinces which Russia had 
established while she occupied them ; removed partly 
"by force, and partly by the influence of the -priest¬ 
hood, many thousand families,,of Armenians from the 
Tyrkish provinces in Asia to his own territories, as 
he had already moved" nearly an equal number from 
Persia,—leaving whole districts depopulated, and 
sacrificing, by t]$e fatigues and privations of the 
compulsory march, the aged and infirm, the weak 
and the helpless. 

He established for his *jwu subjects in JFurkey 
an exemption from all responsibility to the national 
authorities, and burdened the Porte with an immense 


debt uvder the name of 'mdeipnity for the expenses 
of the war and for commercial losses, and finally 
retained Moldavia, Wallachia, and Silistria in pledge 
for the payment of a sum which Turkey could not 
hope in many years lo rt liquidate. Having by this 
treaty imposed upon Turkey the acceptance of the 
protocol of the 22nd of March, w hich secured to her 
the suzerainete of Greece, and a yearly tribute from 
tiiat country; Russia used all her ^influence to 
procure the independence of Greece, and the viola¬ 
tion by herself and her allies of the agreement which 
she had made an integral j^irt of the treaty of Adria- 

W lv u 

Greece was ^finally separated from Turkey, and 
mected ihto an independent state; of which Count 
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Capo (Tlstria, who had been a Russian minister, was 
named president. 5 * 

In the course of her hostilities .with* Turkey in 
Asia, Russia had developed new and ejtteflsive' pro¬ 
jects of future eonqaesfr. The Turkish Pashalic of 
Bagdad Wad for mnnf years been in the hands of a* 
laxly of Georgians, Ayho, like tbs* Mamelukes in 
Egypt, had usurped almost the whole power of the 
government, and left thB Porte* no alternative but to 

, % * f • 

sanction and legitimize the authority which some one 
of the number from time to time Had usurped. The 

Pasha of Bagdad, when the Russians invaded 

. • * 

Turkish Amnenia, was a Georgian of the name of 
Baud <*r David, a man of much energy and ambi- 
lion, who aimed *at establishing his own indepen¬ 
dence. brother of the Pasha, who had continued 
to reside in his nativq country, and was novj there¬ 
fore a Russian"subject, carried on a petty trade be¬ 
tween Tiflisltnd Bagijad, and became the medium of 
communication between his masters and his brother. 
Almost all the oti*#Ts of trust in the Pashalie were 
held by Georgians, and they ail Iftul connexions ’in 
their native cbuntry,-—- many of their nearest relatives 

were in the Russian service. The influence of the 

* * » 
government of Georgia in Bagdad began* to be 

felt, and wlieiN^eneral PaskeY»tch found himself* at 
J5rzeroom,* on the banks of # a branch of the Eu¬ 
phrates, a.id not far from/ the stream of the Tigris, 
he conceived the project if de'scending these sfve?^ 
and occupying the modern capital *of Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. * But the successes of Gbiftjr&l* Die*. 
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bitch on the Balkan had placed Russia in so advan¬ 
tageous *a position, with means so inadequate to 
maintain itS, that it, was considered imprudent to 
hazard a failure op the side of Asia, and the Emperor 
therefore abandoned the enterprise, for a time.* 

• No opportunity was lost to form conneifione with 
the chiefs of Kotwdistan; but these wild mountaineers," 
though they sometimes yielded to the influence which 
then was dominant, exhibited on some occasions a 
fidelity to then* sovereign, and a manly spirit and 
intelligence whiclvdid them infinite honour. Tymour, 
Pasha of Van, on the approach of the Russians, 
sent a message to the Prince Royal of Persia, offering 
to deliver up liis Pashalic i»to His Royal Highness’s 
hands, if he would engage to protect it from the 
Russians, and surrender it to the Porte at the termi¬ 
nation ,of the war. 

Thus Russia, by a long series of ‘hostilities and 
intrigues, had not only conquered a large extent of 
the European and Asiatic territories of Turkey, but 
brought about the actual separafvuu of Greece, and 
attempted the virtual-separation of Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia from the Ottoman empire,—had con¬ 
templated the occupation of Bagdad, and extended 
her se«ret connexions to that Pashalic and to the 


mountains of Koordistan. 

t 

She had no sooner, been- relieved by the treaty of 
Adrianople from the war W Turkey, than she con¬ 
certed measures with the Persian government for 
the reduction o*f the principality, of Khiva, on the 
.^astern c&ast of the Caspian Sea, and had collected 
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troops at Orenbourg for tjjiis purpose, when tHe 
revolution in Poland made it necSssary to march 
them in another direction. 

The struggle in Poland, and the* popular move¬ 
ments in Europe, for time .diverted her attention 
from Jhe*East, but tiiey were followed by a revolu> 
lion in a portion d f the Ottoman cjpminions, which 
recalled her armies to Tifrkey. The Pasha of Egypt 
had rebelled, and overrun Syria and part of* Xsia 
Minor: the tlyone*of the Ottomans \vas shaken, and 
the Sultan was forced to seek for^gri aid against his 
victorious vassal; Russia not only offered her assist¬ 
ance, but repeatedly and ifrgenfly pressed the Sultan 
to accept it. lie had toq much reason, however, to 
doubt her good hfitli, and lie preferred applying for 
succour to England and France. But the unwise 
penuriousness of our policy had reduced our fleet to 
a scale inadequate to the protection of the national 
interests at any time, ajid still less in the midst of the 
troubles and commotions with w hich we were then 
surrounded. One^portion of our meagre na^v was , 
employed in Portugal, auothcr.oif ,the coast of^ Hol¬ 
land, and when thy existence of Turkey was at 
stake we had only a few frigates in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. France was almost’equally powerless, aiAl 
the Sultan u9ged his s«uit in vaiii to* Governmqjits 
which had*not th*e means of granting it. Left with- 
out any other alternative/ he accepted the proffered 
aid* of Russia, alula fle4t and army, prepared^ vvjjth 
almosjt incredible spee t d, found the msp Ives l'or^lie first 
time in the Bosphorus Determined that oust Anti- 
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uople, the Dardanelles, and the Bosphorus should lie 
the prey of no dlher spoiler, Russia announced her 
determination to,defend tliem ; blit far from taking 
care of the styengtti or future security of the sovereign 
to whom she extended Jier protection, she'left to the 
other Powers, who now found •themselves •forced to 
interpose, the ta*h of prescribing limits to the vietori-* 
ous Pasha of Egypt, and of imposing upon him terms 
which he considered injurious’; and while she forbade 
him to seize the portion she considered her ‘own', 
she left him at liberty to appropriate as much of the 
rest as his power would enable him to retain, When 
tlie danger was removed, her fleets and armies retired, 
and a manifesto of the Emperor proclaimed to ^Europe 
and Asia the singular moderation Hind magnanimity 
which had induced him to refrain from seizing 
capital, of a friendly sovereign who had sought'his 
aid, and who would have found in every nation in 
Europe an ally to resent the ^:reychery, u hud it been 
attempted! 

But in procuring the signature of the treaty of 
UhkiarJSkellesseo, Russia extorted the price of her 
assistance and forbearance. , It wasp a defensive 
alliance, by which Turkey was bound to afford 
material aid to Russia in the event of her being 
attacked, and” Russia undertook to • protect Turkey 
against any enemy who might attack her. 

By a secret, or rather an ^additional article, Turkey } 
in li^u of military assistance to Russia, undertook 
to elosb the Dardanelles against foreign ships of 
jva t. 



All the maritime nations ^of Europe had ackxiow* 
ledged or admitted the right of Thrkey te exclude 
foreign ships of ^ar from the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus; and this right had be eh admitted on the 
undermanning that it applied.equally to all, and that 
it was necessary to *tlie security of Turkey, which. 
•alFiiad an interest in preserving. ^But the effect of 
tins treaty, as far as regards the navigation of the 
Dardanelles, is to transfer to Russia the right of 
demanding thp exclusion «5f ships of war from that 
channel,—for Trtrkey has no Ion£pr*a right to admit 
them, when Russia may he at war with any naval 
power. 

On the other hand, tfie alliance being mutually 
defensive, Russia involves Turkey in any war in 
which she may herself be engaged ; and as this 
necessarily implies co-operation, Turkey could not 
refuse to open her channels to the fleets of the ally 
with whom «6lie wyuli by treaty be bound to co¬ 
operate for wlmt would" be their common object. 

The maritime jr^tions of Europe were quije pre¬ 
pared to leave m l he hands of .Tftskey the control* of 
the navigation of her own channels, but they did not 
contemplate, and have not admitted the acquisition 
by Russia of a right to usurp tjjuit power; apd it is 
obviously not fitting that* she should possess it. 

But thtft-e is another; point of view in which this 
treaty is not less imporlAnt. The process by which 
Russia has effected the subjugation of almost A\ tjie 
countries she has conquered "since tlq? reign A Peter , 
1.7 has been to take them qnder her* protection. 
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then to foment internal dissensions, ail'd at last to 
annex them, to lier own empire, under pretence of 
putting an» end to disturbances «he had herself 
created or permitaed. The treaty of Unkiar Skel- 
lessee constitutes Russia the virtual protector of 
Turkey. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of other powers* 
Russia has steadily and successfully pressed forward 
towards the ultimate' subversion of the Ottoman 
empire, and the possession of Constantinople, the 
Dardanelles, and 4he Bosphorus. ■ She has con¬ 
quered from it extensive provinces ; has endeavoured 
to detach from it the valuable principalities of 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and Serna; and lias promoted 
the abstraction of Egypt and Syria-from the Sultan’s 
authority. But still the two powers stood opposed 
to each other, and so lonij as they stood so opposed, 
every step towards the subjugation of the weaker was 
necessarily an act of violence. ^ Conti mm I aggres¬ 
sions cannot be made without a sacrifice,of character ; 
they attract attention, and afford other nations an 
opportunity to interfere. There is a'point, however, 
in .the progress of subjugation, at which resistance 
ceases and protection begins ; a point beyond which 
force and violence are no longer necessary, and where 
the absence of collision presents no czmsion for third 
parties to interpose. To a power which Las to dread 
opposition in its career ofvconquest, the step which 
enables it to pass this point is the most important 
in the \ hole series, and Russ ip., from frequent expe- 
jrienee, wdl knew its value. There were two ways 
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in' which she’might effect her purpose; a perseverance 
in hostility would have afforded the other powers 
an opportunity to interpose, of which thejr had often 
availed themselves with effect, because Turkey #ould 
still have lieen with them ; .a more insidious and 
effectual mode of subjugation was that which, by 
placing the Porte* under the protection of Russia, 
and enabling her to force it into collision with all 
her enemies, and its Own friends, 'would put its 
resmfrces* at h§r disposal ahd exclude all interpo¬ 
sition of other powers, because iHl collision would 
be avoided- This was the result that Russia sought 
to obtain fijpm the treaty of Unkiar Skellessee. 
This was the price she d ema nded for her magna¬ 
nimous and disinterested aid ; and confident that 
she had effected her object, she withdrew in triumph 
from what she believed to bp the bloodless conquest 
of an empire. 

But the jealousy Vf Europe was at length 
awakened ; the treaty lmd transpired, and England 
and France protested against the fraud. Russia, 
while maintaining the haughty «,nfb imperious bear¬ 
ing which she assumes when she cannot justify 
her acts, still felt that the just resentment of other 
{lowers must be appeased by sorqe real or apparent 
sacrifice; and Rawing sufficiently, *for* her preseat 
purpose, detached Moldavia and Wallachia from 
tiie Porte, offered to withdraw her troops from 
these provinces, having previously stipulated /Aa* 
the troops of ^Turkey shpuld never again enterXhem, 
and**tliat no Mnhommedan should residfe therein. 
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In consideration of additional cessions of territory in 
Asia, demanded for the purpose of obtaining “ a line 
of demarcation, between the two empires in the 
East, such mjy prevent' every species of dispute 
and discussion*, and completely put an ‘end to the 
depredations 'which the neighbouring tnibes have 
been in the hajut of committing,’’ that is, a line of 
demarcation which would give Russia the com maud 
of tlie passes. For these considerations his Impe¬ 
rial Majesty consented tb renounce lijs claim td one- 
third of the indemnity (or nearly one million ster¬ 
ling) which he had promised to relinquish, when the 
treaty of Unkiar Skellessee was negotiated, without 
then requiring additional cessions of territory. The 
remainder of the indemnity was t& he paid in smaller 
instalments; and Silistria, which Russia held in 
pledge for the whole amount, to remain therefore so 
much longer in her hands. Russia thus occu¬ 
pies positions beyond the y.iraxes i*c> Persia, and 
beyond the Danube in Turkey ; has claims for in¬ 
demnities in both; has the exclusive possession of the 
Caspian, and the ^command of the Black Sea ; con¬ 
trols the mouths of the Kur on the one, and of the 
Danube on the other; and desires to he the protector 
’of the Sultan, and to guarantee the throne to the heir 
of the Shah,—-fdr the obvious or avMved purpose of 
appropriating both empires. 

While the position occupied by Russia in European 
Turkey menaces Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 

* This was precisely the same language she had held io Persia. 
Seepage f 98. 
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the attitude * she has assumed in Asiatic Turkey 
menaces Armenia; she has acquire!! possession oC 
the mountain passes that separate thgt province ^ rom 
Georgia, and of the ’fortresses tl^at tl»e 

Turkish frontier. By e%ery movement she threatens 
to interrupt the only line of communication by which 
British manufactures to the value of jpne million and 
a half sterling are yearly carried through Turkey 
into Persia. She has already* advanced to within 
ninelniles of tlys road, and tf> about ninety from Tre- 
bizonde, the port •from which it Isolds. The course 
which slie.would pursue, were either to be under her 
control, may be inferred from her commercial 

I* ^ 

system generally; from tl^p tact, that she is our rival 
in the market of Persia, and that she has put a stop 
to the transit trade through Georgia, because it 
interfered with her exclu|ive commerce on the 
Caspian. 

Yet the Persian .tride is but a small portion of 
what would be lost to England were Russia in pos¬ 
session of the Dardanelles. 

30 

The interests ^ve have at st%k£*are num^erlesS, 
and we acknowledge Jtheir importance, by declaring 
that we shall preserve the independence of Turkey. 
But to enable us to preserve that; independence the 
value of which»\v*e acknowledge, w’e must not only 
obtain securities from the only European power by 
which it is threatened, but must contribute, as far as 
in us lies, to the amelioration of the internal condition 

% • , j 

of Turkey and to the augmentation of her strength 
and**resources. ‘Peace in Europe can be preserved 

i 2 ‘ 
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only so long as Turkey is preserved. If'the Ottoman 
Empire should indeed “ crumble to pieces,” as some 
have supposed it is crumbling, the distribution of the 
fragments would£iot be effected without bloodshed.— 
The only chance of maintaining, peace is to maintain 
the integrity of Turkey. Those who would persuade 
us that she is*“ crumbling to pieces,” form a very 
different estimate of the consequences and effects of 
recent changed in her system from that which has 
been formed by those Who have observed'•her'most 
nearly, and who^iiave the greatest interest in dis¬ 
covering that her days are already numbered. 
While in England Turkey is supposed to be 
mouldering in decay, Russia.found in her growing- 
strength a motive for attacking her. It was because 
the strength of Turkey was unknown, and her means 
unappreciated, that the revolt of the Pacha of Egypt 
was so long unopposed by the powers most in¬ 
terested in her preservation^ and it os only by fa¬ 
cilitating the re-union of link parts dissevered by that 
virtual dismemberment, that the. effects of so great 
d misfortune cad* be remedied. 'Every thing that 
tends to weaken Turkey is favourable,, to Russia and 
injurious to the rest of Europe. The erection of 
Egypt and Syria into a hostile power is the greatest 
Mow the Ottoman Empire has yat, received ; it was 
one which was aimed at it by Russia ;n 1772, and" 
which was rendered ineffectual only by the arrogance" 
<ofv\ lexis Orloff, who demanded that the Ali Pacha 
of ttifc day should acknowledge himself to be a sub¬ 
ject <of«dhe Empress Catherine. .What, from this 
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.cause alone, Russia failed to effect in those times, was 
accomplished in 1833; aryl no one sefemecl to re¬ 
member that it had, for more than d^alf a century, 
been one of her projects. 

The present Pachif of*Egypt is a dependant of the 
Sultan* ndtan independent Sovereign. What power 
in Europe has an intgrpst in promoting his dis¬ 
obedience, or in facilitating his aggressions ? Surely 
no one of those who desire the’ integrity, the inde- 
pertdence, and* the strength of Turkey ; for those 
purposes his obedience to liis sovereign should be 
enforced, ».and his power to vveaken the empire, 
which it is the iuterest of Eipope to preserve, should 
be controlled. If Mahonfmcd Ali, whether by con¬ 
cert with Russia, or solely in pursuit of his own ob¬ 
jects, is rendering the Ottoman Empire less capable 
of defending itself against Russia, he is doing that 
which is incoifsislenfc^Avith tlie future tranquillity 
of the world*; and If Xis eiforts should he so fqr 
successful as to reader 'Turkey incapable of being 
.defended, he is the.- hemy not*of Turkey alone IPut of 
all Europe. itut fortunately tlfere'is no one? of the 
maritime powers of this quarter of the globe which 
is not of itself able to check and to punish his 
ambition. The resources of Egypt, already*in a 
jp*eat measure ehftausted 15y thc,barbarbus cruelty flf 
his system, *are even now, the, only sinews of his 
strength. $yria, disabused of the errors which led 
to it*s subjugation*by his son, 0 longs to return t.o'thS 
milder systeng of the Sultan, and is yet but a doubt¬ 
ful ally, or a disaffected servant of Egy^, 
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resource s iff "E^ypt areafailable onlyeolong as its 
external edfemerce is undisturbed, and the possession 
of Syria is secure only while the ships of the Pacha 
can liov£r cm it/ coasts and preserve its communi¬ 
cations with Alexandria. « A* few frigaJteS would 
suffice to blockade the ports of the Pacha? and anni¬ 
hilate his revenue. If he has a fleet at sea, tlfe 

* * 

ppwer to destroy that fleet, without which he could 
not defend himself, even against the unaided efforts 
of the Sultan ( would lie the best. pledge for his 
obedience to taskmaster.—If his 'fleet should be in 
the harbour of Alexandria, it cannot issue- forth from 
thence in a state fit for sea, or capable ©f resistance, 
and it would no longer be available to hi/n. The 
power to control him is, therefore, so great, that a 
knowledge of its existence will prevent his ever ex¬ 
posing himself to the necessity of having it employed 
against him, if he feels assured that/when the gives 
an occasion, it will be so employed. 

Greece has obtained air independent existence, 
and, has been politically separate from Turkey ; but„ 
their interests cdn ifcver bfe separated, and to Greece 
the independence of Turkey must long be a neces¬ 
sary condition of her own freedom. Their com¬ 
mercial relations are beneficial to both, and can best 
• * 

fee improved by mutually promdt#fg the internal 
tranquillity and friendly , intercourse by which the 
interests of each would be advanced. , Every nr- 
•rabgement that may*tend to produce facility of inter¬ 
course and freedom of commerce between them must 
be 'mutually advantageous. Turkey must feel* that 
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resentment *w<wild be vain, and could only teqd to 
increase the evil of which she compfcu*s; while 
Greece, having had experience, of other Catenas, has 
learned that the wrongs with Which && had to 
charge Tfcrkey wera nether so flagrant nor so pecu¬ 
liar a$ she once believed them to be. To soften the 
•asperities of irritated feelings on both, sides, and sow 
the seeds of concord ami kindness between them, is 
the duty of all who desire the prosperity of either. 

To examine the commercial arrangements by 
which the natio*ns interested in\he preservation of 
Turkey may promote the well-being of her popu¬ 
lation, and facilitate the* improvements which her 
sovereign has already began to introduce, would be 
beyond the limits assigned to these observations; 
b ut it is to be hoped that these matters, and all the 
commercial bearings, of our relations with Turkey, 
will receive from ^sonie competent person the de¬ 
fence deserves. 

In examining every tjuestion of foreign commerce, 
as it relates to tlii/ country, m we must keep in*, mind, 
thajp^js not tife profit of the merchant, wliigh to the 
people of England is the most imjiortant* consider¬ 
ation, but the amount of their labour which can be 
disposed of at a remunerating, price, or, in oth£r 
words, the number of bands that can* he emplojysd, 
and mouths that can be £ed in England. The profit 
of the merchant is altogether a secondary consider¬ 
ation ; hut wherfe it is large, ’there we'fnay be ’Sujre 
the consumption will increase. To provide jftdl and 
coffstant occupation for the operative classes «is* the 


velopment their impo 
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first object. It is because restrictive duties in foreign 
countries limit fee quantity consumed by raising the 
price to the* consumer rather than because they affect 
the profits of thfc merchant, 'that they operate ^in¬ 
juriously to England ; *and it, is ihe labouring classes 
of ©ur population who are most interested in pre¬ 
serving the cpiumercial system of Asia, which is* 
free from restriftions, and in preventing the substi¬ 
tution in its rohm of 'the m<5st restrictive system in 
# 

* A comparative statement of the number of men in England 
who derive their subsistence from the sale of the produce of their 
labour in Russia and Turkey would be a valuable statistical docu¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The avidity with vvfii£h Russia Ijps sought, and 
the pertinacity with \Wiich sl»e has / clung 4o every 
Uc([fiisitmn of territory, eveft when it could be main¬ 
tained only at the cost of large pecuniary sacrifices, 
shows that she values these acquisitions with re¬ 
ference to gome other consideration than the mere 
intrinsic worth of the property acquired,—that she 
regards them as h means, not as an end ; and the 
position she has secured to herself, by her treaties 
with Persia and Turkey, a^’ords unequivocal indica¬ 
tion of a preparation for future encroachments. 

Her whole history^md the posture in which she 
actually stands, contra|liet any professions of indif¬ 
ference to conquest and aggrandizement that she, 
may venture to^fiut forth. 

It is not by actual # conquest only that Russia may 
overthrow the independence of Persia and Turkey, 

and convert the resources ol* both countries ‘to her 

* •» 

own use. To^verturn *the existihg ‘'Governments, 
and establish, by force of arms, her own direct 

* ’ i 

rule, would involve a protracted struggle, and 
demand frequent* and continued exertions of phy¬ 
sical power. This would become a djrain on^er own 
resources, and would go far to,exhaust tliwse »f*tlio 
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conquered country, before*, her authority could be 
fully established; at the same time, it could hardly 
fail to excise the alarm of other Governments, and 
perhaps arouse them to active opposition, She has 
- therefore pursued a wiser coyrsa. 

She has confined herself to & system of successiv e 
encroachments, *no one of which' has been of sufi- 
ficient importance to interrupt her friendly rela¬ 
tions with the great powers df Europe ; or to appear, 
when considered alone, a sacrifice fat:(l tcT the 
power that made'' it; and she hits founded, upon 
her acknowledged superiority in physical means, 
and upon the success of Her arms and intrigues, an 
influence which is progressively increasing in the 
councils of the nations she has huiiibled. 

It is, therefore, her policy to maintain the 
existing Governments, but to prevent them from 
acquiring strength ; and to r /n**ess ' her influence 
upon their weakness, till ij/ becomes * authoritative 
and paramount. She seeks to govern the nations 
' through their natural rulers, fill the time shall 
have arrived for annexing them more formally to 
her own dominions. No violence is thus called for 
—no collision need take place; and if there is no 
collision there is nr* opportunity for other powers to 
interpose ..... No apparent change w ilk be made in the 
institutions to which the people have been accus¬ 
tomed; and the resources of the countries unbroken 
undisturbed, will be more completely at her dis¬ 
posal than if the forcible conquest of the kingdoms 
had already been effected. This is no speculative 
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opinion. It h the precise course by which aheho- 
came possessed of other countries* it is the course 
she has pursued almost to the yerge of consummation 
m/furkey—•it is the course she has adopted ha Persia. 
Therd, as in Turkey,,her system is to solve every 
question 1 , political oi* commercial, not with reference 
to its own merits', or to justice, bu* J)y an appeal to 
the clemency of the Emperor, or t^ie threat of his 
displeasure. Thp ddhiineerittg spirit of Russia is 
evinced*in every discussion, small or great, in which 
she has a part,’and the humiliation of the Persian 
government is studiously exhibited to its subjects. 

Whether it be then frojn the character of her 
government, or from tb<3 force of circumstances, or 
from the pursuit^f an understood and definite object, 
the fact undoubtedly is, that Russia has been, and 
continues to be, progressively advancing towards the 
subjugation of Persia and Turkey, and that those 
countries, ff left * to^ themselves, have neither the 
physical strength to rllpel her aggressions, nor, from 
a want of that strength, thg moral courage to resist* 
her influence. 

Russia must therefore be met by some opposition 
beyond what they can offer-must feel that she is in 
contact on this ground with powers of a (jiffereht 
description, jhjfl that her further advance will, be 
more difficult and dangerous than it has been ; or 
both Persia and Turkey will ultimately be at her 
disposal. 

The interest which Great Britain has in the. 



preservation of Persia is more immediately with 
reference*to her Indian empire, and her interest in 
Turkey is more- immediately connected with the 
state of Europe; but the influence of each on the 

» as 

other is such, that the sacrifice of either would almost 

necessarily involve the fall of b&th. The Resources 

of Persia in the hands of Russia would suffice to* 

* . * 

neutralize the v^liole remaining power of the Sultan 
in AsiaT l a\id tlfe control of fhe resources of Turkey 
by Russia, would lay Persia prostrate witliouf a blow. 
The w'liole interest we have in both is therefore ulti¬ 
mately at stake in each, and that a double interest 
taken in all its bearings, political and commercial, 
in Europe and in Asia, is perhaps as important as 
any we have to defend beyond the limits of these 
islands. 

It is jiot necessary lie re. > t* enter on an examina¬ 
tion of the consequences that wpuld r'esult to Eng¬ 
land from tlie subjugation of /Wkey b$ Russia, the 
repeated declarations of the'.Sovereign of England 
that lie will watch over /he preservation of her inde¬ 
pendence, sufficiently ‘prove the importance attached 
to it; but it may be right to s«y a few words re¬ 
specting Persia. 

4 We f have a commercial interest of large and in¬ 
creasing importance at stuke"in PersfK'where Russia 
is our rival for the supply pf the market'. For the 
last two years the annual amount of Britjsh riianu- 
fpetcfres imported into ‘Persia has exceeded the value 
- of one Stid a' lftilf million sterling, and during the 



Inst year it has approached very nearjy two Ynillions. 
This trade has grown up withoutevfcn the protection 
of a treaty, because it was* free from all hurthensome 

“ ■ \tf. -■ , • ■» 

restrictions, but as it has increased, # th* trade of 
Russia t»s declined; and if. Russia sliould acquire, 
the pow^r to coritrcd it, our commerce with Persia 
.could not long be'maintained. 

The invasion of Iihfla by the army of Russia, 
setting out from her present fsontier/to it 'pas¬ 

sage to* the Indus, and tfterturn our empire by a 
“coup de main,” may be assfhnefl to be imprac¬ 
ticable, or at least to demand so large an expendi¬ 
ture, and a so vast a preparation, as to put the 
attempt beyond all probability. But the diffi¬ 
culties of the enterprise arise chiefly from the 
distance which intervenes between her frontier 
and ours,*the facility which we could multiply 
impediments .on so 'long and difficult a line, and 
our power Jo thrgw^roops into India by sea, in a 
shorter time than l^ussia could march them * by 
land. Every approach of Russia towards the soutly 
is therefore x&i approach to\ya:*I,s removing* these 
difficulties, and as soon as the resources *of Persia 
shall have been placed at her disposal, and Herat 
shall thereby have become* her southern frontior, 
there will no,^pger be. any insuperable impediment 
to the invasion of India. 

Fifty thousand Persian infantry, composed of what 
are perhdns the finest materials in the worl^ for 
service in those countries, a fid disciplined by Russian 
officers, wifh about fifty guns of Persian lyrtiljerfr, in 
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a 'high elate of, efficiency, and an almost unlimited 
number of irregular horse, could be put in motion by 
Russia, in any direction, within twelve months after 
the resoucces^of the kingdom were at her disposal; 
and the acquisition of such an .influence Ss would 
enable her, in the event of a war with England, to 
induce Persia to .take part with her‘against us, would' 
at once give heq a complete control of the military 

resources that, country. 

From the moment that she occupies t this position, 
it will become necessary so to augment our army iri 
India, especially the European part of it, as to be 
prepared for the contingencies that may ayrise out of 
her proximity. This would. ( be a large addition to 
our national expenditure, which would become per- 
manent; because if Russia were at Herat, we could 
no longer send out troops ^y sea as quickly as she 
could march them by land. 

Independent of these military considerations there 
are' others no less importar^. From her present 
^frontier, Russia not only cannot invade India, but 
she cannot exert in* that country her' disturbing in¬ 
fluence, which is confined to Persia and, Afganistan, 
and does not penetrate beyond them; but, were 
she established at JHerat, the influence she would 
exert in India, even in time of pe^ce, would be 
such as to render the government of that country 
much more delicate and. difficult than it now is. 
Tljwse who best know** India, not merely the pve- 
s^tencies^ hut the provinces, will comprehend the 
change that would be effected in our position thefe. 
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by the presence, within sucha distanqs as to'fnakc^w 
collision probable, of any power feqoal to o»r -*wa% 
Rebellions would become* more %jnettt a*»d mote 
formidable. The revenue would in *tn%ny places be 
collected with difficulty, and in some the full amount 
would ncA be paid. *The minds of all men would be 
unsettled, and eveVy disturbance in the north-western 
provinces, every movement on the Indus or beyond 
it, would assume a nbw character/ froupu^he' con- 
lie^lon it would, or might have, with the new and 
powerful neighbour, to whom v all * the disaffected 
would h$ve recourse. If our financial embarrass¬ 
ments in India are even 'now a source of abundant 1 

9 * 

anxiety i what would be our situation when our 
revenue would ba diminished and our expenditure 
increased by some millions annually ? 

Independently, therefore^ of the danger of actual 
invasion, the advance of Russia as far as Herat, that 
is, the entire comsi&^d of the resources of Persia, 
would disturb the whole system of the government 
in India, even were she to act towards us with more 
forbearance a»ri good faith tljai# * she has hitherto 
done, and sepd fewqr secret agents into India, than 
she has hitherto sent. 

The power which Great Bntaip has to destroy the 
commerce of Russia, and with it the wealth of fyer 

* The spirit that manifested itself in India during the Burmese 
wan when thVresult«of the contest was supposed to be doubtful, 
will sufficient^ illustrate what has Veen stated. But it must be 
remembered tlyit this was only a question of t’rte success or failure 
oi tfo expedition. 
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nobility 1 and t}ie tranquillity of her government, 
enabled England to force Russia into an opposition 
to France, ‘which the Eiftperor Alexander was de¬ 
sirous fcuavqid.' The clamours of his nobles, who 

found their revenues annihilated bv the obstruction 

* r " • 

of their commerce with England; and the remem¬ 
brance of the fqte his father had incurred by perse¬ 
vering in the course on Vnich he had engaged 
to fcrtt«5 t ..,fprced him, to yietd, though the conces¬ 
sion exposed him to tlite vengeance of tike despot 
of France. 

This same power continues to be one of jthe most 
efficient checks on the ambition of Russia, and there¬ 
fore one of the most valuable of the protective means 
which Great Britain holds for the common benefit 
of weaker nations. The strength of Russia, ex¬ 
clusively military, cannot hi* brought to 'near upon 
us directly, and the control which the command of 
her commerce enables us to £jx^;reise,«is therefore 
without any direct counterpoise. But as soon as her 
military power can be brought to bear upon India, 
she will have established an efficient countercheck 
upon England which will place her relations with 
this country on a more advantageous footing than 
that oil which they now stand. 

It has been‘said that the loss of India would be no 
very serious evil to Great Britain,' and that we are 
therefore not called upbn to make any great exertion 
to preserve it; but supposing for a moment, that the 
premises were r capable'of being demonstrated, the 
inference,, would not be just. We have conquered 
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India, and "as a necessary consequence of that roll- 
quest, have taken upon ourselves tfie government oT 
the country, and supplanted almost alf the native 
instruments of government that we Joufld thert?; % 
doing sotVe have incurred the responsibility of pro¬ 
tecting those who have submitted to our rule from 
external violence 'as well as from k^ernal discord. 
This is a sacred duty*, and we are bound by every 
moral obligation that \onnecfes a gove«::«t*fit* with 
its subjects, tp neglect no* honourahle means of en¬ 
abling ourselves *to discharge it. ' Vi^ere we to aban¬ 
don Tndi.'i, we would not leave her as we found her. 
Wore we to«evacuate the cfountry to-morrow', it would 
not only be placed in circumstances much more unfa¬ 
vourable than thase in which we found it, but it 
would be left in a condition more deplorable than 
ever a country was lef^ ip the world. And if it 
could be proved, which it cannot, that the possession 
of India is no walqe to England, the moral obli¬ 
gation to defend it, up til it can be made capable* of 
governing itself, would still remain entire. 

If then thjjr advance of flussfa to the ^jOutlieVn 
provinces of .Persia (or, in other words, the acquisi¬ 
tion of a complete control of the resources of that 
country) threatens to disturb She jnternal tranquillity 
of India—to <,|^privc the people of that country # of 
'security and peace, even if it should not expose them 
to another conquest, would it*not be a dereliction of 
oui* duty towards them to permit, if we can pre¬ 
vent it ? 

The independence of Persia, therefoae, is <the 

K 



position *bjr Russia, which would enable Iwt to 
destroy in Asiq *the .power of the Sultan, already 
shaken in Europe — to annihilate our commerce in 
Central Asia—to force us to diminish our revenues 
hnd largely to augment our expenditure 4n India, 
where our finefices are even^ now embarrassed—Ut 
disturb the whole system Government in that 
country?!tiring peace,* to threateii.it with invasion in 
war, and to oppose to our maritime tuid coilimereial 
superiority, her power to shake our empire in the 
East. 

Great Britain has, therefore, a manifest interest 
in protecting the independence of Persia; an, interest 
of such magnitude and importance that she cannot 
permit it to be endangered without exposing India 
to evils, from which every Government is hound, it 
possible, to protect its subjects, and without subject¬ 
ing herself to a diminution (f 1/er influence in Eu- 
rope, as well as of her powerful Asia*. 


* It hag, been said tliat we ought to desire rather than to fear 
the extension of Russia; that extension implies attenuation, 
which is hut another name for weakness—tliat the possession of 
Persia and Turkey would therefore hut hasten her downfall. 

Does history afford any example of the sudden or speedy disso¬ 
lution of an empire from this cause? The Te’l of the great em¬ 
pires hastily erected by military leaders, such a^, Alexander in" 
ancient and Nader in modchi timesf, was but a division of the spoil 
wljgn he who maintained the discipline of the cainp had been re¬ 
proved, and has no connexion with the present question. Brit, it 
Is said, the extension of the Roman empire caused its fall: it would 
be easy to show that such is not the fact; but supposing that tbg (J 
assertion were correct, let us ask how many centuries this cause 
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Every one who knows Persia and the position in 
which she has been placed, will admit that her in¬ 
dependent existence has .been protrapted up to the 
present time only by the countenance tnd" support 
that Great Britain has.afforded her,* but the pro¬ 
gress that Russia Jills made, notwithstanding that’ 
support, in advancing lier # frontier and increasing her 
influence, proves that had never lieen fully ade¬ 
quate to the purpose for which* it was irftcmfcd, and 
that a more efficient system is required to preserve 
what remains. 

There is good reason to believe that this desirable 
object may iftill lie effected. 

One great cause of the* weak ness of Persia during 
the last reign, was tlie system adopted by the late Shah 
of entrusting the government of the provinces only 
to his sons. In the # o^mnencement of liis # reign, 
dreading revolution* mo re than invasion, his first ob¬ 
ject was to collect the* whole power of the country 
into the hands of his o wii family, and thus to supplant 
or destroy the influence of,the nobles, whorp he 
considered dalfgerous—to replace,* in fact, *tlie an¬ 
cient aristocracy of the country by his own' sons. 
In this he was successful, and # the result he expected 
was obtained ; but he had overlooked remoter, con- 
sequences. As^flie priilbes g»;ew up, they took ad¬ 
vantage of their connexion with the sovereign to dis¬ 
regard the authority of lift ministers; and feeling that 

took to produce tlie result. Are wtf prepared to wait as long for 
thp dissolution «f Russia, a fid to abide all tlie intermediate con¬ 
sequences of her aggrandizement ? 


*K 2 



the Shah could not lower their dignity before tlie 
nation, tvithout in some degree affecting his own, 

f ♦ t 

they presumed on the impunity which their posi¬ 
tion seoiiretj* to them, evaded their responsibility of 
servants of the state, ’and fouivd in the overstrained 
fondness of the father a refuge from the •justice of 
the monarch.,,*> The people, who were subjected 
to their command, wanted ^ courage to complain 
of the** ! TMsgovernment of i( prince : and even the 
ministers of the Sliah rarely ventured to denounce 

t / 

to the father the profligate abuses of liis sons. Thus 
each prince became in effect an irresponsible ruler 
in his own province, anrl as all of them affected sove¬ 
reign state and magnificence, and almost alj. had in¬ 
herited the love of accumulation ami of luxury, which 
were the vices of the late Shah’s character, the 
country w s burdened »vi£h a most costly govern¬ 
ment ; while the princes, partly from natural dispo¬ 
sition or from a proneness to imitate* their father’s 
habits, partly with a view to prepare for the struggle 
which was to he expected at his death, and partly 
fi'om a feeling of the insecurity of the Venn re by which 
they held their advantages, sought to, amass wealth 
as well as to live in splendour. The peasantry were 
oppressed by exorbitant exactions: the military esta¬ 
blishments were reduced to" the lowest scale in each 
province, and such of the troops as were* occasionally 
brought together, were defrauded of half their dues, 
vtftiile the full amount was charged tet the Shah. 
The revenues that ought to have been paid into the 
royal treasury, wei’e on various pretexts allowed "to 
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«ai into mn'jir, ami »m ultimately wuliWl. I 

whole or iu ,'art. The !««**« *** 

» much reduced, that fur the last *yen>a» " f ll '» 
life it was never sufficient to meet the* expend* j* 
the small "number of .troops ho continued to pay from 
the treasury, and of the enormous domestic establish* 


tnent with which he had burdened hitgself. 

All classes, therefore, were discontented ; and the 
military frequently tool? occasion to resei*> f &5»/& r freat- 
inent thhy had experienced, by abandoning in the 
field those who,* in their eyes, had * divested them¬ 
selves of all claim to their gratitude or their services. 
Jiut»tliis was not all. hatch of the princes had his 
pretensions to the tlirom; (which in Persia has long- 
been the reward *f the strongest), and was hardly 
more desirous of his own advancement, than of the 
degradation of his rivals^-tjuit is, of all his brothers. 
Any success obtained by one of them, even against 
a foreign etffmv, ivus disagreeable to the others, 
because it increased hjs reputation ; and influendbd 
by this jealousy, they betrayed one another jn the 
held with as little compunclion.atf if no national ih- 
terest; had been at stake. 


Persia therefore, instead of being an integral king¬ 
dom, had degenerated into a lot^c confederation of 
petty principal^ies, incapable # of acting in uniqti, 
or even of* co-operating efficiently or honestly for 
their mutual defence. 

fn the last aVui* with Russia, the late Priifge 
Royal, after a few months, was left alone with little 

M * “ « « 

elsfl than the ‘resources of the single ^navince* of 
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Azerbijan to. oppose the undivided power of the 
whoj® Russian 'empire, and he had as much to fear 
from the intrigues of his brothers behind him, as 
from the force of the enehiy'in his front. That in 
such circumstances Russia should have * succeeded 

i f • 

„can excite little wonder, and affords no juat estimate 
of the power of resistance which' Persia, in a bettor , 
state of things, might caH‘icu;tli. The only wonder 
is, thafc-JEtu^sia should have so nearly failed. When 
the war broke' out, Russia was engaged in' no 
other contest. * The flower of her-troops, the most 
distinguished of her generals, the choice of her 
staff’, were collected in Georgia with ,fhe greatest 
alacrity : all the aggressive means she could bring 
to bear upon Persia were employed. Yet the con¬ 
test endured nearly two years, and continued to be 
doubtful, till the treacherous surrender'of Tabreez 
decided it. This looks like ah enigma, and yet the 
solution is very simple. Tlie power* of Russia is 
gieat, but her power to attack Persia is compara¬ 
tively small, because it is limited by the resources of 
Georgia, from which'country must > be drawn the 
means ef feeding and transporting the army which 
may be employed south of the Caucasus; and so 
completely were the efforts of Russia restricted by 
this necessity, that during ihe wh©Ig course of the 
w ar with Persia she never was aide to collect ten* 
thousand men in one’body/nor to keep together for 
a*cnonth above half that number. '•Here/we have an 
accurate measure of the force that Russia, in the 
present ^t.pe of her Georgian provinces, can apply’ 



to the subjugation of Persia; but we.have no means 
of ascertaining what resistance Persia, if united, is 

capable of offering-. Those who plight have Wen 

s „Ww 'a *we <*<■- ». £- 

prove* irerworsv *»«»«*. -*£ » 

under, the effects of *m internal diM***\ * ***** 

nwayali power to*resist the assauit* yf Vr e»wm\. 
Though she escaped Hw>m this contest witbovtt actual 
subjugation, the elements of discord ntul tht^causef 
of disorganization were still accumulating within 
her. The government had been "weakened, and 
humbled to tMe dust ; its authority had become more 
imperfect and precariotTs. ^England effected a 
change Jil her treaty, wl^ich was supposed to evince 


a desire to disencumber herself of 


a falling ally. 


The 


heir to the throne had been forced to conciliate the 
forbearance.^ and to seek Jfie 0 countenance and support 
of the power • he hatTvainly endeavoured to with¬ 
stand ; and while it was admitted by all men that 

2 » * 

nothing could save the nation but a change of go¬ 
vernment, which 'should unite it, its best lj-iends 
could not coueeal from tlielfisidv^s that even* this 
change threatened it .with subjugation. Tim proba¬ 
bility that tile death of the Shah would be the signal 
for a civil war, and that Russia w/>uld be called in to* 
decide the contest, and Ukbestow the crfiwn, obscured 
the only prospect of amendment; and an opinion 
began to previtfl that Persia was already lost. 

The liopi\ that she could be preserved w r as retaintyl 
by few; but a few r still hoped that Abbas Meerza 
blight yet be* induced to rely oil bis own resour<ips, 
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and upon such-aid as England could be persuaded to 
afford hhn. Tfie confidence inspired by bis suc¬ 
cesses in Yezd, .Kirnian, and Khorassun, was not 
destroyed even by his death. The prompt recogni¬ 
tion by the British government .of the claims" of the 
young prince, the opportune arrival of tfie officers 
and non-conunitsioned officers from India, the firm 
tone which England was kprtwn to have held to 
Russia" in relation to ‘ Persia, and the pecuniary aid 
which she promised and eventually gave, convinced 
Maliommed JMeerza that England "was indeed inte¬ 
rested in his success, and led him under that convic¬ 
tion to rely on his own, resources and oa her assist¬ 
ance, from which lie had nothing to fear, rather than 


peril his independence and place hknself in opposition 
to the nation, by seeking the more effective, but 
much more dangerous aid tfc; Russia. 

We have thus the most satisfactory evidence that 
Persia is true to herself; that slfe is dbt indifferent 
to* her independence; and, , that confidence in the 
support of England is pll that is necessary to induce 
her to assert it. ‘But lmd not the language of Eng¬ 
land to "Russia been such as to give Persia assur¬ 
ance, that she was not left alone to deal with the 


power, before the weight of whose influence she wu;v 
declining; had she not been*convinced that England 
would not permit, Russia tp occupy her territory as a 
guarantee for the payment of the arreaf of indemnity, 

and would not sanction the conversion v of this de- 

>« 

mand into a moans of dismemberment; in short, had 

1 

sin not fell that the British government, by its idea- 



„r tin' stall would ilft'etd Unssiii uti *'Vi-'rtum\y It' 
interfere*in the adjustment of the succession to the 
throne, there was an obvious reaSQii why Great 
Britain should bo reJ^tant to incur any considerable 
expense or responsibility for the purpose of amelio¬ 
rating the condition of a country which there was 
much reason to* fear might be irretrievably lost to 

us, so soon the demise of the Shall, and the dis- 

• • 

putted succession, which evejjy one anticipated, should 
have afforded Russia an* occasion to march her ar¬ 
mies into Persia* But now, that this crisis is past, 
that the succession has been placed on the recog¬ 
nised footing of heredytrf’Vf itrht, the time appears to 
he favourable* for the introduction of such a system 

in, the internal government, as well as the foreign 
' . »■ 
policy of Persia, as §nay give to her institutions 

and her independence niorifr stability and security 
than lias hitliffrto characterize!? tfieni. 

The present Shah’vvill find it indispensable to his 
own security to remove from their governments al¬ 
most all his uncles, and to rteplacij them by re¬ 
sponsible ser\ilt|t*. The available resources of tlie 
empire wifi tjjps he accuituilufed in his own hands f* 
while, at ilie same time, his power to protect yie 
peasants from arbitrary and jinjust exactions will 

Jim ply adequate to tliirt purpose. A "new settlement 
»* • • • 
of-the provincial governments will afford an oyjy.)r- 



lututy to give, the peasant the most valuable boon 
that could be offered him, in a fixed assessment of 
the revenues, without which it is impossible to attach 
the people to their rulers, and give to the govern¬ 
ment security in peace or strength in war. 

< Persia, placed in immediate contact with a power 
whose superitm. strength she has been forced tc. 
acknowledge, and having Eujjyand for her only effi¬ 
cient ally, bus to choose whether she w r ill prepare 

to conciliate Russia by'such concessions, whatever 

* «* 

may be their nature and amount, as may be neces¬ 
sary to maintain a good understanding with her 
overbearing neighbour ; or whether sfie will „ re¬ 
sist the demands of Russia when they are unjust 
and injurious, in the hope that t,he influence and 
aid of her ally may be able to preserve her inde¬ 
pendence. Rut she cannon venture to adopt this 
latter Course unless she knows what she has to 
expect from her ally. If she has. nothing to expect 
from England, she must necessarily come to the 
conclusion that any attempt to resist would be hope¬ 
less, and she will' pre’pare to • concede, from that 
hour, everything that Russia ipay desire. All the 
members of her government will thenceforward 
endeavour to makt\ themselves acceptable to those 
whose influence must be all-powerful.. 

If the present rulers of Persia were disposed to 
look only to their personal interests, 'without any 
regard to the present feelings or future circum¬ 
stances of the nation, there can he little doubt that 
it night*be- made worth their whilp.to abandon all" 
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idea of resisting Russia. It is onlyla sense of the 

duty they owe to the nation and tlfeir religion, and 

a feeling of patriotism, that has hitherto prevented 

• » 

them from pursuing‘this course; and if*there be 

• ) 
no calculable chancy of successful resistance, it may 

be questioned wlietlyer that sense of duty and those 
feelings may not permit them ratheia^o make advan¬ 
tageous terms whiltOdiey yet may with the power 
which is ultimately Qis they would then Relieve) 
"to rule* over Jhem, than # to protract a hopeless 
struggle for independence. 

It vvcyild fnot be prudent, therefore, to rely too 
loi*g on tie, patriotism ol* the rulers of Persia, how¬ 
ever h^nymrable may hy.ve been the love of inde¬ 
pendent they laive hitherto shown. For should 
they lose all hope of support from England, should 
they be persuaded that^hqy have nothing to expect 
from us beyond friendly intercourse or friendly ad¬ 
vice ; should they*feel a conviction that in no cir- 

• • 
cumstances can they (^?pend on the support of Eng¬ 
land against Russia, an approximation to Russia- 
would be th«r probable conseqweflce. Persia values 
alliance with England as a protection against Russia. 
When it ceases to be so, it is of no political value 
to her. 

Persia natur^My enough behoves Russia to be the 
strongest and most formidable of all the nations of 
Europe ; an<fshe has b<Jcn confirmed in that opinion 
by’the knowledge, that the successes of Russia it/ 
Turkey, and the Treaty ol Protection of, the Stli 
July, 1833, were all disagreeable to England fcnd 



The \thote Persian court drew from these fads 

• • 

the conclusion that England and France*.t<3gether 
Aid not feel themselves a match for Russia* a©d la¬ 
mented it as , Ail indication of tlie helplessness of 
their own position. 

At The same time* the stale of the countries be¬ 
tween Persia and India should not, he neglected. 
The whole Mahommedan population of Central Asia 
dreads the power of Russia, and looks fo? countenance 
from England. It is while the first line of defence 
is entire, not under thefire.of the enemy’s *pjns, that 
We can prepare a second. Our commercial*relations 
are hourly extending* in all that continent, and good 

will and kind feeling towards (heat Britain are 

_ i ° V-.. 

growing warmer and more general "us that inter- 

„ 4 - 

course improves. It is known that ouf object is to 
defend not to attack—to preserve not to overturn ; 

• hut i/’Persia should l^e lost to us, all spirit of re¬ 
sistance, to Russia'will be subdued, tthd the means 
which the resources of Persia would furnish, wielded 
with the skill and intelligence which would then 
'direct them, would • suffice for the final subjugation 
of,Central Asia, from the Cflspiun ve the Oxus and 
the Indus. The great point to decide "is whether 

tlie.se resources are to be used for our benefit or our 

» 

injury—whether we r shall determine i o abandon 

* Ccntrvl Asia now consumes the value of three millions amt, 
a In If sterling; of our manufactures annually. 
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them to our* enemies with the certainly of lfaving to 
extend millions annually in providing a substitute 

*• | A 

of niost doubtful efficacy, or whetli^r we shall pur¬ 
chase at the cost of a* few thousands annually* what 
will m?d;e the expenditure of the millions, for many 
years .at toast, unnecessary. Surely this cannot seri* 
rmsly be regarded’as a question requwjng decision ! 
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CONCLUSION. 


A REFERENCE to the map \'*il show that Russia 
has advance*! her frontier iA every direction; and 
even the Caspian Sea, which appeared to present 
an impediment to her progress, she lias turned to 
advantage by appropriating it to herself. ■ It will 
be seen that the plains of Tartary h. ve excited 
her cupidity, while the civilized states tr ( * Europe 
and Asia have been dismembered to augment her 
dominions. Not content with this, she has crossed 
into America, and there disputes, in direct violation 
of her engagements to England, the 1 right of our 
merchants to navigate the rivers thatNlebouche on 
its western coast. It will be seen that the acqui¬ 
sitions she has made from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of* That ancient kingdom; that her 
acquisitions from Poland are as large *as the whole 
Austrian empire; that the territory she has wrested 
from Turkey in Europe is equal to the dominions of 
Prussia, exclusive of.her Rhenish-ore,inces ; and 

* * i 

that her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are equal 
in extent to all the smallei states of Germany, the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Belgium* and Hol¬ 
land takpn together ; that the, country she has con¬ 
quered from Persia is about the size of England ; 
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llfat her acquisitions in Tartary have $m areft equal 
to Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, sfnil Spain ; and 
that me territory she has acquired # within the las* 
sixty-four years (since* 1772) is greater in fextenV 
and importance than the whole empire*she had in 
Europe btfore that tiyie. 

These are facts fvhicli rest on no doubtful evidence, 
yet they ai*e such as i\ay*well startle every thinking 
man wbo has not jireqjously reflected jupon UTem, 

and suclf as no one who desires to* reason on the 

* % 

present state of Europe or Asia oughf to disregard. 

Every .portion of these vast acquisitions, except 
perhaps thatj/n Tartary, lfas been obtained in oppo¬ 
sition to tli/ views, the wishes, and the interests of 
England./ The dismemberment of Sweden, the par¬ 
tition of ^Poland, the conquest of the Turkish pro¬ 
vinces, and <*f those dissefered from Persia, have all 
been injurious to IlriliSR interests ; and thougfl some 
of them found favour*for a time, and for a price 
given at Vienna and Berlin, even the kingdoms thftt 

° i. v 

have shared her Spoliations can now regard them 
with no other J^eling than ala?iy. 

The power and resources of Russia lie* in the 
countries to the west of t he Volga, not in the wilds of 
Siberia ; and her empire in Europe has been nearly, 
doubled in little jrjore tliaji half a eentul-y. In sixt^- 
four years %he lids’ advanced her frontier eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty^riiiles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dres¬ 
den; Munic^, and Paris*; she-has approached four 
hundred and fifty miles nearer ^to Constantinople ; she 
has •possessed hg^sell of the capital of Pi>lojnd x and 
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has advanced within a lew miles of the capital ♦>[ 
Sweden*, from •which, when Peter the First mounted' 
ehe throne* her frontier was distant three hundred 
miles.,i Si»^o \liat time She* has stretched herself 
forward about one thousand miles towards In<Jia,'and 
the same distance towards' the capital qf Persia. 
The regiment t^hat is now stationed at her furthest 
frontier post &n the western* shore of the Caspian, 
has tas. great ^a distance to lmy.ch hack to Moscow as 
onward to Attock on the Indus, and is actually fur¬ 
ther from St. * ^Petersburg!! than from Lahore, the 
capital of the Seiks. The battalions of the Russian 
Imperial Guard that invaded Persia, l umd, at, the 
termination of the war, that they were‘as near to 
Herat as to the banks of the Don; tliatythey had 
already accomplished half the distance from their 
capital to Delhi; and that therefore,- from their 
camp in Persia, they had"-:a great a distance to 
march hack to St. Peterburgh, as onward to the 
capital of Hindostan. Meanwhile the “ Moscow 
Gazette” threatens to dictate at Calcutta the next 
peace with Englapd, *mid Russia never ceases to 
urge the Persian Government to accept from it, free 
of all cost, officers to discipline its troops, and arms 

and artillery for its solvliers, at the same time that 
* ^ ( «> » 

her own battalions are ready to inarch into Persia 
whenever the Shah, to whom their: irvices are freely 
offered, can be induced to require tlieir assistance. 

* Russia is now fortify in:; the island' of Aland, within a few 
miles of Stockholm ; and forces Polish prisoners, who arc there 
working iw chains, to rivet the fetters of Sweden. 
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Thus, while she accuses the raojfe [|opular>govem- 

me^s of Europe of a desire to sulhrero existing in- 

stituokins, Russia is herself undermining 4very throa/ 

within her reach; that of Poland ’sh* hasJpulhVl 

down. • Since the battle of .Narva she has never 
• * » 

ceased^, by intrigues .and by force, to distract and 
encroach upon Sweden; since the battle of Poltawa 
she has continually so^Alil the subversion pf Turkey; 
since the peace of Ntqistadt, she has yersevedttigly 
pursued *her conquests in Persia. Her intrigues in 
Germany, and her ambitious projects* are a source of 
continual.ala^m to Austria. France was threatened 
with invasion, in order to forcfe upon it a govern¬ 
ment it Iwd rejected. Greece is taught to believe 
that its .p anauillitv can be secured only when it 
shall be h Russian province ; Prussia purchases for¬ 
bearance bj- % acquiescence? in the vietvs and even the 
caprices of the EmfWSror; hostile restrictioAs are 
directed against the co^nmerce of England, and her 
empire in the East is openly threatened with attack. 
In the wilds of TaVtary, on the east and on tlm west 
of the Caspian. on the nortligand oti the south of the 
Black Sea, in the centre of Europe, on the ifaltic,— 
everywhere we find her a successful and persevering 
aggressor. With a larger extent of territory' than 
ever before was subject# to one crowd, she thirsts 
insatiably % mort*,‘and studiously directs all energies, 
not to the means of iiqprovehient, but to further 
acquisition. 

When the sovereigns of Europe tuiice demanded 
and-twice ehfor,ppd the abdication of the, throve pf 

u 



France 0 by Napoleon, on what ground did they jus¬ 
tify the right they exercised to change the dynasty of 
prance ? Was it not that they considered it 4eces- 

< * i 

sary 'to their own security? Did they not declare 
that the sovereignty of Napoleon was incbmpatilde 
with tlie tranquillity of Europe,—that the whole 
history of his life had proved’ him to be inca¬ 
pable of restraining his amb/tion, or of permitting 
other nation. 0 to rest in peace f and that therefore they 
could place no reliance on any protestations of 
moderation antf forbearance he might make ? Were 
his views more grasping, his ambition more un¬ 
bounded, his arts more subtle, his aggressions more 
unprovoked, or his acquisitions more extensive, than 
those of Russia ? Or would the evil lhve been 
diminished if it had been perpetuated in "a race of 
monarchs, instead of being dependent Jn the life of 
one niim ? 

The right of interference‘■’in 'the affairs of inde¬ 
pendent states is founded on this single principle, 
that as self-preservation is the" first duty, so it 
supersedes all other obligations. The just applica¬ 
tion of the principle requires that danger should he 
shown, not to the minor interests merely, but to 
the vital interests of the state which appeals to .it. 
But question^ between nations are questions of moral 
equity, not of recognized law, for there am no judges 
of the law but the parties themselves, and no tribunal 
to which they can appeal. Such evidence of danger, 
therefore, as must bring conviction to every unbiasset 
mind, ic all that nations can ever demand. If, then, 
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the acquisition by Russia of a controf oter the ]>o\ver 
aik resources of Turkey and Persia \tnti the one' 
implies the other) would be dangerous to tlrfT 
ence of^Austria, to the commerce antj Indian pos¬ 
sessions of England,—rif it would endanger the tran¬ 
quillity bf the southern states of Europe, especially 
of France, and give to Russia a preponderance which 
would put in imminent peril the independence of 

more than one nation,*the liberties of Tnore than one 
• » • 
people—them can be no doubt that the Powers of 

Europe have a right to take all practicable measures 

to prevent »le occurrence of so great an evil to them- 

selles ; ana that having before them evidence that 

Russia»raes in truth contemplate the accomplishment 

lugerous»a project, they have an undoubted 

right to op])ose not onhy its consummation, but also 

eveiy measure that may palpably tend towards such 

a result. One of Jlie chief elements of every process 

o{ inductiorf by udiieti' we endeavour to satisfy our- 

selves of the motives .or intentions of an individual 

or of a body of men, is previous history and ?harac-« 

ter. If wty find that a govArififlent has, for more 

than a century steadily pursued an important object 

through many successive reigns, and has sacrificed 

tibout a million of its subjects and an enormoifls 

amount of nuanfcy in efforts attain that object— 

if, year after ^ear, we find it renewing these effort^, 

and accumulating means to effect its purpose—if 

we find it steadily advfincin^ towards the same et*d, 

and resorting to the .same means, itfis impossible to 

d<fiibt that it ouwtinues to entertain the •same wic^ws; 

l 2 
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and if it (TisavWs them, it should show, by acts, and 
iM)t by words/mly, that its policy is changed. 
ift'if'Jt pVition of. Russia in relation to all her ndfgh- 
boirs-^sufch ffre her views and ller objects. 

But, it may be said, the danger that would, {fttend 
the successful execution of these <lesigns is dbuljtfiil. 
The readiest mode of solving that doubt would be to' 
inquire whafr course the nations/)! - Europe, and Eng¬ 
land in*particular, would pursue if Russia were to 
take possession of Constantinople. .Austria*talked 
of opposing it with two hundred thousand men. 
England and France do not pretend that*they would 
for a moment submit to it* If these Powers thOn 

V 

have predetermined that they will take un arms to 
remedy the evil, should it arise, they admit t£e mag¬ 
nitude of an evil which would justify a recourse to 
such a remedy, and are therefore bound 0 to oppose 
every act which must obviously lead to its occur¬ 
rence. The consequence will be r tlie sdme whether 
the result be brought about by force of arms or by 
intrigue, and it is as necessary to oppose the one as 
the other. 

If Russia should refuse to afford them the gua¬ 
rantees for the future, which the course of her 
policy and a regard to their own security entitle 
them to demand, it will be 6bvious*that she has not 

o 

only determined to persevere in her designs, but 
that she is utterly regardless of the peacfe of Europe 
wptch she affects to ha Vie a sinfcere defeire to maintain. 
If the other powers display a sensitive jealousy of all 
her oroceedings, she must remember -that her oWn 
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acts and the position she occupies jultify such senti- 
rnStots. If her protestations of moderatlpn*should be 
receded with distrust, slie mpst feel that 
she. has made of them has already destroyed their 
value/ i\pd that act%, got words, must lienceforward 
be the ctily admissible evidence of her views. Tire 
only nation in Europe that attempt^ to aggrandize 
itself at the expense of its neighbours* is Russia. 
The only state wjiosdi preponderance«andi ambition 
threatens to disturb the general tranquility is Russia. 
The only powei* that seeks to put down an existing 
government ^is Russia. All nations except Russia 
wish to m.yntain the independence of other countries 
—to pyey'erve things as. they are, and to build up 
■iiiith er /nan pull down—Russia alone threatens to 
overturn thrones, to subvert empires, and subdue 
nations hitherto independent. It is for her, there¬ 
fore, to secure the tranquillity of the world, by retir¬ 
ing from tllfe mefiaciftg position she has occupied, 
and thus to afford the^ guarantees for that confidence 
in her future indentions which will permit JEuropu 
to repose iivsafety. 

The treaty of Unkiar Skellessee, the prolonged 
occupation of Silistria, the command of the mouths 
«#f the Danube, and the position she occupies hi 
Moldavia and. Wallachia, ar£ so many pledges. of 
her detenftnation to pursue the policy from which 
she has not deviated for.a hundred years. 

•If protests 1/ave noj view# of aggrandizenientjjin 
Persia—if she seeks.no portion of 4ts territory, no 
e^lusive iuflwiee in its councils, let her. evince 

• t 
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her sincerityfby redeeming the pledges of General 
Ritescheff; end by restoring the districts bey4tid 
uikjAft^ues to P-ersia-; let Jier relinquish the f 6om- 
mknd of l the w passage of that river at Abbas Abad, 
which is 'not necessai'y, or, even useful, for her 
defence, and can be available only for attack—let 
her abandon her right to the exclusive navigation or 
the Caspian) and permit PersiaAto use the waters of 
her own coast—to have the means of observation on 
her own frontier. 

Let these things be done, not as the price of more 
important concessions, but as a pledge, however 
small, of the sincerity of her professions Vf modera¬ 
tion. If she will do nothing to produce \ < rfeeling 
of security, and only renews her protestations., V©*; 
is it possible to believe them ? 

Great Britain has no interest in Turkey or Persia 
except ta defend their independence and integrity. 
It does not there prepare the 1 means of "aggression ; 
it only seeks to repel the aggressions of Russia. 

If Russia had never crossed the Caucasus, the in¬ 
tercourse ,of England with Persia wouM now have 
been purfely commercial; it is the ambition of Russia 
that forces upon us the necessity of endeavouring to 
preserve that which, is obviously necessary to our 
own protection. If she will not give us security 
for the future, she can have no right to o«mplain if 
we should take all practicable measures to impede 
ank obstruct the course sli£ has, £o perseveringly 
pursued. If she attempts to justify her own ag¬ 
gressions,** or what principle can she complain bf 
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measures of defence, however extensi le l ? The inte¬ 
grity and independence of Persia is*necessary to the 
security of India and of "Europe ;„and any-attempt 

to subvert the one is a blow struck at the other—an 

• _ 

unequivocal act of hostility to-England/' 
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PREFACE 

TO TfiE«6ECOND edition., 


The object of this Pamphlet, when first published 

# • 

two yearsago, was to awak«i and direct the public 

attenti/n of this country to the dangerously ambi¬ 
tious projects of Russia, and the alarming position 
she even then occupied in the East in regard to the 
empire of Great Britain in India, and her general 
interests in Central Asia; and the proof, both of the 
correctness of. its reas ofjmg and the truth of its 
predictions, may be fodnd complete in th^events 
that have marketb.tlre short period since its pub¬ 
lication. 


To whatever qharter we look, whether in**feu^ope 
or in Asia, the influence and'potv^r of Russia is 
seen upon the increase. Ill-fated Poland points to 
the ntrocious Ukases which, constantly emanating 
from St. Pe^jrsburg, send tier sons to Siberia^ or, 
to die on tlie banks of life &ulMin,—h^ daughters 
to the Kussfali caupp; ’transplant whole families 
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from Poland to Russia for, Ahe purposes of popu¬ 
lation ; give the estates of her former nobles to «,ne 
instruments of Russian tyranny, and are gradually" 
blottitig her out' from even the memory of l^urojp. 
A British representative is excluded from the 
little state* of Cracow, tire existence and freedom 


of which, though guaranteed by the great European 
Powers, is about to be extinguished, while it^df is 
to be absorbed into the mass of the'Russian domi¬ 


nions. The veteran pilot of tlie Austrian monarchy, 
divided between his fears of liberalism ant of the 


encroaching spirit of his formidable northern neigh¬ 
bour, looks on, irresolute and inactive, hoping that 
the blow may not fall in his day—that the status 
quo may last his time. 

The great moral change which has been gradually 

<r i 

but surely wrought in Tu'-key by the operation of 
Russian agents, may be less obvious and palpable 
than it is real and essential; but those who possess 
the .best means of judging, know well how tightly 
the bonds of her fatal protector have within that 
time been drawn—how absolutely every act of the 
Sultan’s government, both foreign and domestic, is 

V. 

controlled by the Minister of Russia, and how the 
confidence nice felt in former friends and allies has 
been lost, and* their counsels and * representations 
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rema^aftlmost di^regjfftled. Europe has seen his 
Highness compiled to the suicidal act of severing 
thfc last ^Jink of connexion that repained betwfjiil 
hfc pe»son and the principalities of WallacMa *and 
Moldavia—to annihilate the last* semblance of su- 
zerainete he possessed ofer these formei' provinces 
of the Turkish ^empire ^ and by ^delivering them 
bound^hand and 1 foot into the arms of Russia, by 

t 

his own firmaun, to give the coup de grace to the 

• • 

nascent lib^i'ties of these ^ta£es, who earnestly longed 
to enter the family of European nations as free and 

4 * # 

independent mefnbers. It lias witnessed the agent 
of Russia dissolving, by an act of coercjon, # the 
representative assemblies which his own government 
(the Cou'g Protcctricc !) hpd but a few years ago 
made *a parade*of Jjef4«wing on th%se principalities 
—violating and trampling* on the Reglement Or- 
ganiquc, or code ^dS'Taws, which laid been framed 
for them on the same occasion—threatening the 
sturdy opponents *of these outrages with the ven¬ 
geance of the tEmperor—Wording it "despotically over 
both princes and nobles, andtjonverting^the former, 
together with the executive of both states, into base 

passive instruments of Russian, purposes. • r j£he 

• • * * • t 

troops, meanwhile assembled in J3<?ssarabiC are ready 

* • # * 

to pour in, at the first'fitting moment, and to turn both 
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principalities into that which 4 they already are. 

v y 

in fcct, avowed provinces of Russia—-even while 

rising their dying voice in vain appeals to frhe 
s r V. 

jostled and sympathy of civilized and ChristKn 
Europe. 

Less obVious, but not leds certain, are the intrigues 
by which dissension has been sown and maintained 
in the Sultan’s dominions, his revenues dimfcHied, 
and his resources crippled by treachery and rebellion. 
Nothing can be mord grateful to Russia than to 
witness the growth of Mahommed Ali’s power, which 
if'once more directed against his mUster would give 
the signal for a second, and probably a more perma- 
nent occupation of the Bosphorus by a Russian fleet, 
and of Anatolia, or part of it, by Russian troops. 
Nor could a more unwelcome measure to 'Russia 
have been perpetrated, then the ratification by the 
Sultan of a commercial treaty 4 Wth England and 
France; a treaty which, if acted on, must, by anni¬ 
hilating monopolies, strike at the' root of the power 
of the Viceroy' - of‘Egypt, a- at preseift administered. 
The fact of this treaty having been carried through 
the councils of His Highness, in spite of Russian 
opposition and , intrigue, significantly demonstrates 
how perfectly sensible the Government of St. Peters¬ 
burg is of its inability to oppose" with effect the 
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powfic*,of Great ^Britain, when ^directed with energy* 
tS the attainment of a just and .equitable object. 

* Unhappily, the Euxine and its shores afford a pi oof 
that JRussia has sagacity enough" to discern when 
perseverance in # her objects mrty be safe, and de- 
termination to pursue them with undenting perti- 
ngpity, though fortunately «iot always with success. 
TWfepeated aftd extensive armaments, the Imperial 

Ukases, and the Imperial visits, indicate sufficiently 
* • • 
the high ^alue which the Government of St. Peters¬ 
burg/continue to attach to the subjugation of the 


Caucasian tribes. Yet the brave Circassians "still 
hold out; and the whitening bones of the Russian 
epldiers, and the stranded wrecks of their navy. 


attest bqjjh the desperate^Jiaracter of the Circassian 
resistance, ajafl tlje itwfhcacy of a Jfiussian blockade. 


Yet the world has lmarcl that»the British *flag has 
been outraged seizure of not less than three 


British merchant-vessels by Russian ships^ of war* 
one of these, for the alleged breach of sanatory and 
cu§tom-house regulations, on a sliorS where no right 


of establishing such on tin* part of |lu§sia exists, 

+ 9 

has been condemned as a seizure, almo^J; without 
'Siaquiry, ce^ainly without pr|>of; while British }ner^ 

chants have found themselves prfdiibitecttrom trading 

.1 # • 

with a free people, desirous of.such commercial inter- 
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course, by an interminable blo<3Hade te which hasjj^ver 
been recognized by our authorities, and whiei^Russia 
haKno right to jgipose. And nojv the i^uitouft 
and avowedly exterminating war against this* fre# 
people is made a pretext for military preparations on a 
gigantic scale, which may \fith ease, and probably 
will, be applied to # purposes subversive of the British 
interests in Central Asia. 

Rut it is in quarters further removed from public 
observation that the progress of Russia lias been 
most rapid and alarming, because more securely 
carried on. Few and indifferent are the regards 
bestowed by most European statesmen on the coun¬ 
tries eastward of the Caspian, or even*on the more- 
known and less savage realms of Persia; yet it is 
there, notwithstanding, that' the dange- to British 
interests'is greatest <md most imminent. Not four 
years since, the aid of England.''"* money and in 
countenance, placed the present Shall of Persia on 
his throne. Accompanied by the Envoy of that 
power, with the detachment of British Officers, aud 
by the Ambassador of Russia, who gave no assist¬ 
ance beyond the assent implied by his presence— 

for ifone other indeed was required on the part ef’ 
* „ 
his master—-the yoiing monarch made his bloodless 

progress from Tabrees to the capital, where lie was 
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seate^ii^ peace ujpnttfe throne |f his grandfather— 
•and great. and#unbounled were the # professions of 


hls ry grqjtftude. Russian boundary was then 

• • 

the Arras, and the influence of Russia whs deci¬ 
dedly inferior to ihat of England in the councils of 
the Shah. Since them, we have seen that monarch, 
who thus owed Jiis croyn to England, in defiance 
of the council^ and remonstrances of tlie British 
Minister, but listening to the voi<;e of encourage¬ 


ment from the Amljassiukn* of Russia, exhausting 

the refeoiu-ces, and forestalling the revenues, of his 
• * 
still unsettled country, in • support of a war of 

aggression against the vital interests of England. 

We haw seen the English Minister insulted, his 

demands# for redress unheeded, forced to retire 

before the prevailing influence of the Russian Envoy 

• 

from the Court of the Shah, wheTe heretofore*he had 
been paramount,♦Shipthat monarch avowedly aban¬ 
doning himself to the guidance pf the .latter—* 
acting in all respects by his advice—making treaties 
under his guarantee, pfid receiving* in return pro¬ 
mises of the most substantia? aid, in pupseputing his 
desigrffe against the very points and people which it is 
fftir interest #nd object tq project. 

We haye seen the Chiefs of Afghanistan, who but 
a short while since coveted %pd solicited our alliance 
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as their best safeguard, disapffeinted in theiivhopes 
of assistance from England rfgainst cither. Sikhs or 
Persians, dismissing the empty-handed ..English 
agents, land admitting those of Russia, who lavish 
the promises of aid' aud protection which England 
withholds ; and entering into treaties with the 
Persian monarch,- under guarantee of the Russian 
agent; probably too, with the Emperor himself, 
against their own brethren of Herat. We hear 
of the Russian Envoy intimating the intention of 
the Emperor his master, to send an army of W),000 
Russians to subjugate the rulers of Kliyvah and 
Bockara,. and, that done, to fix with Persia the 
limits of tlieir eastern frontiers. In short, xr? 
see Russian influence, instead of being limited as 
formerly to the line of the Arras, prevailing now, 
not at 1 Herat alone, but at Caubul—nay, even 
to the banks of the Indus. 

Nor is the rapidity of this progress less alarming 
and ® astounding than its unerring certainty. Sixty- 
four years, that is, from 1772 till 1835-6, were 
required to advance the southern frontier of the 
Czars a f . distance of 700 miles, namely, from the 
•line, of posts established by Peter the Great, between 
the Don aiM the Volga (vide page 1 of Pamphlet), 

t 

to the Arras-; within these two last years the 
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^Emgpi’cyr Nicholas lifts advanfed liis influence, if 
'not liis troops, «from th4 Arras to Cauhul, a stride of 

mdre than 2000.011168- It signifies little to object 

• • 

that the Russian troops are not yet even af Herat : 
the time may not. be^ripe for the last decided step 
of military occupation ; liut it is fast approaching, 
and all is prepaijed to t^ke 'advantage of the proper 
mcanent; anc^,*if England remains as indifferent to 
the present and the future as she .has been to the 


past, that* consummation will speedily be witnessed. 

The English mission and detachment once got rid of, 

• 

a popular tumult, the revolt .of a province or a chief, 
events which the ingenuity of a Russian agent can 
at any time l'eadily bring about, may form a pretext 
for introducing a force th$£ shall hold the north in 

awe, and whose advanced posts may be at Herat, or 

• 

yet further east; for, the moral courage and inde¬ 
pendence of the^hali once thoroughly subdued by 
a sense of his own helplessness, no obstacle j^hateve# 
will exist to the military occupation of the couhtry, 
and its resouf-ces will .gftnply maintain the requisite 
troops which have of late* been muiteiiing to the 

north*of the Caucasus. 

^ • 

‘ Persia on#e prostrated, ant^ Afghanistan pvdr^ived, 

# 

or protected, who will again venture to smile or to 
sneer at the once supposed impracticability of a Rus- 
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sian invasion of Ii^dia ? WSth proofs befosa the 

Indiaft world .so convincing df the superior power of* 

< 

Russia to that of ^England, in the vapid approach <Jf 

* r 

the formfer in despite of the latter, towards her indiaft 
frontier, what is to become of that tajisman of opinion 
which has so long sustained our Asiatic empire, or 
of the revenues #nd resources we, derive from ,it ? 
Will Runjeet Sing then continue our faithful aily, 
with the promises of Russia in his ear, and the fear 
of her bayonets before Ills «eyes J 

Is it asked what has brought on this alarming 
condition of things—this rapid decay of British in¬ 


fluence and power ? The question is easily and 

» 

simply answered,—it is the irresolution; the timidity, 
or the false economy, of English policy and measures, 
which, losing sight ui the national. be§t interests and 
powers ‘and enamoured of peace—peace, at any rate 
—have paralysed the vigour of hVooouncils, and in¬ 


duced her government rather to concede and conciliate 
tharf to stand firm and resent the smallest aggression 
on her interests; which h&,s stripped' her foreign 


Envoys ojf, power and 4, means, when these should 
rather have been increased, to match the agents of a 
potyerdhat never sparer mopey, or scruples at meso* 
sures which*"are to ‘further her ultimate ends. *How 
could the Shah of Persia, or the Chiefs of Affgha- 
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*nistai^. resist the 

Russia, which e^periemje had proved to be no empty 
words, in # order toweling to Englan^, the Envoys of 
whichtfould neither promise efficient protection* nor 

threaten with effectual punishment ? 

* 

But, again, it may be fisked, “ Is the *case, tlieif, 
desperate ? is the^game so totally tost as to preclude 
hope God fttrbid. The statement of facts and 

t 

anticipations here set forth are meant to rouse, not 

• • _ 

to depress. # The facts, indeed, are certain ; the con¬ 


promises, or Ip-ave the threats of 


dition pf affairs in those countries is exactly stated; 
nor is it particularly cheering to reflect that the 
mischief is entirely owing to our own supiqeness or 
timidity—that- a fitting support of our agents, and 


duly redeeming the pledges^they felt it expedient to 
give, and an eaflieij and more efficient demonstration 


of resolution in the proper quarters, would have 

• t • 

saved the whole li#; But the remedy is fortunately 


still, even at the eleventh hour, in our hands ; firm- •> 
ness and decision will yet retrieve the game. The 
attitpde assumed in Persia by Russia,' or at least by 
her agent, is unquestionably ^hostile; but, with the 

4 

art. which governs all her policy, a loop-bole has 
]*6en left in c§se of need. , She may disavow.tbegets 1 

of her* En^oy; and if need be she* will d3 so. Al- 

• • ^ * 

ready, if report deserves credit, she has taken the 
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first precautionary |step: h#f Ambassador ill the 
Shah*s Court.has been removed, it is said, and is^c* 
be replaced by ^notlier, well known in Egyptian 
politics. - 

Should England assume a tope inconveniently 
liigh, this slep can at once T>e appealed to as a proof 
of her conciliatory dispositions niu\ innocence of 
intention. If not, the former able a&ent at the Court 
of Mahommed Ali will not be a less efficient instru¬ 
ment at that of the Shah, while the ex-Ambassador, 
who volunteered to lead a regiment to the attack of 
Herat, will make an admirable commander to replace, 
with other Russian officers, the British detachment 
discarded through Russian influence—perhaps His 
Excellency may he sen^to organize the*, troops of 
Dost Mahommed Khan at Caubuh 

But* is Russia ydt in circumstances to brave and to , 
wage a war with England is the question. 

We think not, even were she to have England single- 
handed for her antagonist. The proof of this may he 
found in the conduct of Russia hersel':'. The day is 
gone by when doubts blight have been entertained of 
her projects of conquest and territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment*'; every assertion, she has made pf moderation 
and self-denial has been belied by her acts* But she 
knows when, where, and how to make her approaches. 
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sqid carefully avoid^ alhattemptsj at encroachment, 
whether political war territorial, where there is danger 
of doming,too fully # under*the public ^ye. To Eng¬ 
land she has been especially lavish* of conciliatory 
assurances and pacific declarations: were she pre- 
pared for a rupture, would This be the case f Would* 
she, .but for dread of consequences, so long defer 
seizing on the prfces which otherwise are within her 

grasp, and which have been the object of her solici- 

• • . 

tude for yews ? No : England may be assured that 
Russia «dreads her ; but presuming on the obvious 
reluctance of the*English nation to risk a disturbance 

of the peace of Europe, and admirably sly lied in 

• * 

judging how far she may press upon that reluctance, 
she does and will continue to advance, step by step, 
until patience is* warn out, and indignation is roused. 
Then, and not till then, wilf Ryssta recede ; a«d she 
will continue so to*?x£> while pressed, until driven to a 
position which justice and the common voice of 
Europe may warrant her in maintaining. 

In the concluding woftls of the pamphlet, “ The 

integrity and independence Of Persians necessary 

» . * 

’ to the security of India and of Europe; <pnd any 

• • 

tfUempt to subvert the one is a blow struck at *the 

•• ** *•** 

other—an •unequivocal act of hostility to*England 

This act has now been perpetrated, and that point 
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in the progress <|f Kussia##whtpi resistance, to ltar 
dangerous ambition becomes imperative, has sureiy 
been reached. ^The moment for firmness j.n language 
anti dqpision in'act has arrived ; and let it n<it be for¬ 
gotten that a neglect of such junctures—a constant 
sacrifice bf opportunities "in dealing with a powerful 
and encroaching adversary^—must^at length pl^pe us 
in a position where to struggle iikf^ be vain, and we 
may awake from our lethargy too late for safety. 
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